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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 











| TYRES 


SOLIDS for BUSINESS MOTORS—PNEUMATICS 
for CARS, MOTOR CYCLES and BICYCLES. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon. Depots: Manchester, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Newcastle, Nottingham, Aberdeen, Swansea, Paris. 


WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W 











SUPPORT YOUR FRIENDS AT THE FRONT. 


BRAND'S 
MEAT LOZENGES 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR THEIR SUSTAINING PROPERTIES. 
NO MORE ACCEPTABLE GIFT can be made to OFFICERS and MEN. 





In Tin Boxes, 1/-, 1/6 and 2/9, of Chemists and Stores, 


or direct from 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON, S.W. 


“VASELINE” 


The 
Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Need 
PREPARATIONS 


are reliable family friends of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 

without one or more of these preparations in some form or another. For giving 

beautiful complexions—tor healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and 

Neuralgia—there is a *VASKI UNE” Preparation for all these, and much more. 
You should never be without these **VASELINE” Specialities :— 


YELLOW. PERFU MED€WHITE. 
This is our regular grade, which is 
known as pure all over the world. Na. 1 (bottle in carton), 1/- 


No. 2 size, handsome bottle 
Bottles, 3d., 6d., and 10d. ficartaie wills aiaae 


stoppers, 1/6 
White and ne Pomade. 
Vi 


POMADE. 


1 lue Seal, 3d. and 7d. botts. 
WHITE, No. | size. bottle, in carton, 6d 
Highly refined. 
Bottles, 6d..10d.. and 1/8 
ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 
=a insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles. 


No. 2 size, bottle, in carton, 1/- 








lj not obtainable locally, any articles of the vaiue of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to any 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, anda containing many household hints. Post Free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 





RICH OLD INVALID 
TAWNY PORT 


CARRIAGE SG /= Per v0zeNn BorTLes. 
PAID. 1/= per dozen reduction for 6 dozen. 


HARVEY'S No. 3 VAT LIQUEUR SCOTCH 


69/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


32/6 PER GALLON. 
HARVEY & DEARSLEY 


39, ST. JAMES’ ST., Wi. 





CARRIAGE 
PAID. 










Landscape Gardening, 
Estate Planting, Etc. 


ADVICE GIVEN, AND WORK UNDERTAKEN 
IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 


Catalogues and Illustrated Pamphlets post free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 


THE NURSERIES, CRAWLEY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o Country Lire Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


VISITING AND PONSULTING 
LADY GARDEN 

Chobham, Woking, cng <e now nag 4 
pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 

gently needed owing to head gardeners being 

called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 

able. Terms on application. 


GC Bee ING FOR. WOM = 
Essentially practical training A a 
present crisis. Vegetable, fruit and flower 
culture, fruit bottling and jam making. 
Hea hy outdoor life. Individual considera- 
tion. Long or short courses.—Illustrated 
prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, 
Sussex. 


A GENTLEMAN (over military age), 
with great agricultural experience, offers 
his services for the duration of the war, on 
an estate, to replace resident agent who has 
joined up; remuneration a secondary consid- 
eration.— HERBERT H. SIMMONS, Tytherley 
Lyndhurst, Hants. 


OULTRY, FARM. The woman's 
P°} largest.—-Twelve weeks’ course begins 
Resident students. Syllabus. 
Gloucestershire. 














April 2nd. 
Miss Epwarps, Coaley, 


LAND AND ESTATE 

Coun TS AND SURVEYORS.—Adver- 

tiser wishes to article his son, age 15 years, in 
office of above. State terms. ‘*‘ Box A.375v.” 





GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6 


RON FENCING for all purposes 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing. Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list.--BOULTON & PAUL, LTD.. 
Norwich. 








ORTABLE BUIiDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited — 
FENN & CO., Ipswich. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


lan : (continued). 
FL OOR POLISH SPREADER 


(Buckley’s Patent); abolishes tedious 
kneeling; saves 50 per cent. time, labour, 
polish. 25/--—Particulars, GLOW COMPANY, 
31, Exchange Arcade, Manchester. 





EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids; no open filters ; per 
fectly automatic ; everything underground. 
State particulars. —- WILLIAM BEATTIF, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





MATEUR. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing.—-The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, ld. (Cameras bought or = ex- 
changed).—- MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


OTOR PLOUGHS.—fTPhe following 
Ploughs for sale for immediate delivery : 
Two 16 h.p. Moguls, one brand new, one 
used for a single demonstration only. Also a 
Wyles in perfect condition, having ploughed 
50 acres only.—LANGHORNE, Agricultural 
a Expert, 143, Clapham Road, London, 
S.W. 





AVE MONEY AND SHOP BY 
post. Delightful Bacon, lean, mild 
cured Shoulders, unsmoked, 8 and 9bs., 
at 1/2 per lb. post paid. We serve thousands 
of satisfied customers and hold numerous 
unsolicited testimonials from all parts of the 
country.—-LUNN & DOovbsoN, Bacon Factors, 
Herncastle. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETO. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





TS! FINE ARTS PUBLISHING 
LTpD., 15, Green Street. London 
w.c., will forward their complete Illustrated 
catalogue of famous pictures suitable for 
passe-partout framing, reproduced by their 
unrivalled Mezzogravure Process, to any 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt 
of three penny stamps to cover postage. The 
illustrations show some of the finest pictures 
in the world of the principal Masters of 
ainting, and include the fine series of 
Histories -al Frieze Pictures from the Houses of 
Parliament. f 
" BRITISH DEER HEADS,” by 
NK WALDACE, contains no less 
than 200 beautiful illustrations of British 
Trophies, with accurate measurements and 
interesting notes.—Write for a gratis Pro- 
spectus of this book to the Offices of 
“CouNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock 
Street. Covent Garden, W.C. 


Wan TED, a copy of * CountTRY LIFE’ 
for April 4th, 1903. State price. 
wa 3747.” 








OYAL BARUM WARE. -—- Vases, 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N, Litchdon Pottery 
Barnstaple. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—-THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd., 


Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





WAL ER SUPPLY for, Villages, 
Mausions, Estates, etc., by ** Vulcan 
Hydraulic Rams or Pumping Plants. Sites 
inspected and reports submitted. Every 
installation guaranteed.—GREEN & CARTER, 
Ltp., Winchester. 





RAMOPHONE, 35 guinea model, 
beautiful drawing room cabinet, inlaid 


Sheraton, height 4ft., record cupboard 
enclosed ; motor plays four selections ; 
quantity’ celebrated records ; _ approval 
willingly. Accept 7 guineas.—3, Aubert 


Park, Highbury Park, London, N. 





REAKING CART with long shafts 
Wanted; must be quite cheap.— 
“ P 6906.” 


| EARN PROGRESSIVE MONEY- 
MAKING POULTRY-r ARMING by 
postal tuition ; four courses and text-book.— 
Particulars, THE “ POWELL-OWEN ” POULTRY 
BUREAU, 7C, Belsize Parade, Hampstead. 


BSOLUTE CURE FOR CON- 
A STIPATION.—Dr. , Ha 4 LL. - 
Particulars and free samples from JONES, 
Chemist, 247. Bournemouth. 





DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MAJOR RICHARDSON, F.Z.S. 
KENNELS. 

SENTRY DOGS as sup- 
plied Army ; from 5 gns. 
POLICE DOGS (Airedales) . 
Best guards for person and 
property, from 5 gns. ; pups 
2 gns. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 
ABERDEEN (Scoteh). 
FOX (Smooth and Wire). 
IRISH, 5 gns. ; pups 2 gns. 
GROVE END, HARROW. Tel. 423. 








MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


VAUXHALL MOTOR, | BARKER 

CABRIOLET BODY—25 h.p.. recent 
make. One of the finest cars turned out by 
the Vauxhall Co. This chassis and the Barker 
body were both specially built for comfort. in 
long distance motoring; an exceptionallv 
luxurious car; in perfect condition Full 
C.A.V. installation.-—** P 6908.” 





M°dSE; MOWING MACHIN 
TED ; Ransome’s 24in. Bene | 

preferred). —Reply WASHINGTON, Station 

Road, Dorridge Knowle, Warwickshire. 





GREENHOUSES. GREENHOUSES! 
SPEEN DID BATCH OF GREEN 
HOUSES to Let or Sell, suitable for 
tomatoes, cucumbers ; also a block of five 
beautiful Orchid Houses and large corridor, 
full of orchids, prepared to Sell at valuation : 
illness reason.—Apply B. SWAN, “ Brodick,” 
Cunnynhame Hill, St. Albans. 


ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


\LD TA PESTRY. — Several pieces 
“A required, green preferred. -— Apply 
3565. ) 











LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in * Causeries on English Pewter.” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
11s., post free from the Offices of “ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED. 20. Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





NLAND RESORT. -—- Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon. —- Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
hy thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.-- ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


\OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer's 

prices > approval. i.,"° 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham, 








For Convalescents 
HE BROW\KXE & LILLY portable 


Open-Air Revolving Chalets are an 
inestimable boon to convalescents and are 
highly recommended by the medical pro- 
fession, Adjustable to sun, wind and rain, 
they are also damp and draught-proof. 
Send for Free Illustrated List of «very 

kind of Portable Building. 
Goods carriage paid Eng and and Wales. 


BROWNE & LILLY, Ltd., 
Manufacturers 
ani 
Exporters. 








SCOTGH SEED POTATOES 
FOR SALE. 
Midlothian Early ) 14/-cwt. ( Duke of York 


British Queen } £13 ton | May Queen 
Up-to-Date 12/- cwt. {| The Factor 
Dalhousie Seedling } £itton | King Edward VII, 
5cwt.atton rate. Bagsfree. Put on rail. 
CASH WITH ORDER 
HEDLEY, WELSH & COMPANY, 
4, New Bridge Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 











Wall & Water Gardens 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden and the 
Heath Garden by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 
12/6 net; post tree (inland), 13/- 

Please write to-day for full particulars of 
this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super- -books in 
the “CounTRY LiFe” Library, to The 
Manager, “COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, 
Tavistock Street, W.C. 





THE “ COUNTRY LIFE" LIBRARY, 


Trees & Shrubs 
— Godin 


By E. T. Cook. 


12s. 6d. Net. 





By Post 12s. 11d 





The Unheated 


Greenhouse 
By Mrs. K. L. Davidson _ 


5s. Net. By Post 5s. 4d. 


The Jrish Times says, ‘We believe 


this book will open out to amateur 
gardeners unimagined possibilities.”’ 


Please write to-day for full particulars of 
these invaluable books and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in 
the “CountTRY LIFE” Library, to The 
Manager, * COUNTRY LIFE.” LIMITED, 
Tavistock Street, W.C. 















and Refreshing Fr 
a FOR — Lozeng, 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2/9 a box. 



















“ COUNTRY 


Large 8vo, lavishly illustrated. 


Lik 


as that to Florence Nightingale at Liverpool. 


LIBRARY. 


When the story of the War comes to be written, no small place in 
it will be filled by the fine service of the women of the Empire. 
Already many devoted workers under the Red Cross have laid 
down their lives, and their sacrifice will call for memorials as noble 


Many other monu- 


ments to women, including the tablet to “Jane Lister, dear childe,” 
are illustrated in 


Memorials & Monuments 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


12/6 net (by post (13/-). 








“COUNTRY LIFE, 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “ 


COUNTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 


LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per ti:ch per insertion? 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for whtch the 
charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Oflice. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed, and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire. and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


A WORD FOR THE 
LANDOWNER 


R. LLOYD GEORGE hes deservedly been 
applauded for his exposition of <gricultural 
policy. We have but to look back for a few 
years to realise the skill with which he avoided 
pitfalis. Dealing with subjects that bristle with 

controversial points, he frankly discussed each in turn and 
yet managed to avoid treading on anyone’s corns* He 
accomplished this by a very simple method. Not once 
did he argue that he was cariying into practice a theory 
or posing as a reformer zealous to right the wrong, although 
this was a course he would have been bound to take in 
pre-war days. The ground of justification was that certain 
practical measures were necessitated by national danger. 
Practical men see that circumstances dictated the fixing 
of minimum prices and minimum waeges. Besides, the 
figures are extremely moderate. Everything points to a 
continuation of high prices long after the conclusion of 
the war. Land cannot be well tilled in any belligerent 
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country which has called its young men to the Colours, 
and it will take years to recover the lost ground. No 
reasonable objection can be taken to fixing the wages of 
the agricultural labourer at 25s. a week; it is impossible 
just now to obtain his services for less. The only employers 
to be hit are those who have not given their o'd servants 
as good wages as have been demanded by newcomers. It 
would be easy, but useless, to show that steps could have 
been taken two and a hali years ago. Thinking men (unless 
they were politicians and statesmen!) foresaw that food 
prices were bound to go up enormously, but no one party 
man has eny right to reproach another. All are in the 
same boat. 

The landowning class is the one most hardiy treated. 
Rents as a whole are extremely low at the present time. 
Land, according to the most trustworthy calculation, is 
earning on the average only about 2} per cent. on its capital 
value. They were badly let down during the long depression, 
and only in a small minority of cases had gone up a little 
before war broke out. A man does not buy any more cheaply 
because he happens to own land! We are not putting his 
case as one either of sentiment or doctrine. Our view is 
that the one great aim of an agricultural policy which has 
greater productivity for its object should be to induce all 
who are engaged in the industry to regard it as the safest 
and best investment for their capital. Let the farmer 
thoroughly understand that the more he lays out in manual 
labour-saving machinery and stock the greater will be his 
return. His money is better invested there than in any 
bank or company. But it would be unfair to expect him 
to pay for permanent improvements—and many will be 
needed if on a large scale pasture is to be turned into arable. 
It means more men on the farm, and therefore more cottages, 
more stock, and therefore more stable accommodation. 
Much draining is required. Small fields, to obtain the best 
use of machinery, must be replaced by large, that is to say, 
fences must be removed, and it is neither cheap nor easy to 
grub up hedges and remove the immemorial elm. The 
fixed rent is therefore a barrier to the enterprise of the owner 
At the same time it is impossible not to sympathise with the 
Prime Minister’s resolve to have no repetition of the chapter 
of agrarian history which was produced by the Napoleonic 
wars. Between the two there ought to be a safe middle 
course ; in other words, the landowner should be entitled 
to claim a higher return if he is prepared to add to the agricul- 
tural value of the land. 

In another way the arrargement is hard on him. fe 
was accustomed to let at a low figure because he got com- 
pensation in the way of sport. Many willingly sacrificed 
this befcre the issue of the Food Controller’s edict. Lerd 
Salisbury is only one of many owners who voluntarily 
told their tenants to shoct the fheasants on their land. 
Good spcrtsmen reccgnised that the slarghter of their birds 
has not been ordered from ar.tipathy to sport, but only 
because as lorg as the war lasts Ergland cannot afford so 
expensive a pastime as shooting. But this is scarcely a good 
reason Why he alone amorg those who draw the three rents, 
which, accordirg to the late Lord Beaconsfield, land cught 
to preduce, shculd be deprived of his share. It cannct be 
argued that at this crisis he has not done his bit. On the 
cor.trary, the great ccunty families have sent their sons 
willirgly to the field of battle and number a very great pro- 
portion ar org the slain. Those who have not been fit for 
soldierirg have been unwearied in their war work, and it is 
not fair to penalise them. ’ 

But the most powerful argument is that by a rectification 
of his rhetorical frontier Mr. Lloyd George will go a long 
way to establish agriculture on a new and strorg fourdation 
as an industry, and to attract the capital of thse ergaged 
in it and give full employment thereto. In other words, 
he will do nothirg to lessen the effectiveness of the instrument 
he has forged for meetirg the needs of the hour while preparing 
it to be of assistance in establishing agriculture on a sound 
basis of prosperity. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a porirait of Lady Carson, daughter 
of Colonel Stephen Frewen, whose marriage to Sir 
Edward Carson took ; lace in 1914. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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ARMERS can 
political statement so warmly as they did that 


very seldom have welcomed a 
of Mr. Lloyd George. They say that all they 
wanted was some guarantee of a continuous 
profit to induce them to plough up the poorer 

of their pastures. They think that a guarantee extending 

as far forward as 1922 will suit their purpose admirably, 
especially as it is accompanied by a promise which practically 

(stablishes fixity of rent for that period. We cannot help 

thinking, however, that the scheme would be improved if 

Mr. Llovd George would consent to modify his prohibition 

directed against the increase of rent. By all means let 

safeguards be taken against that enormously high senting 
which occurred during the Napoleonic Wars and enriched 
many county families ; but, on the other hand, it is notorious 
that the greater part of the agricultural land in Great Britain 
is under-rented. Theoretically, the landlord is understood 
to have taken less than a commerical rent because of the 
incidental advantages that flowed to him from his position 
as a county magnate. There is no worldiy position which 
imparts so much dignity to a man as owning an estate, and 
besides, it offers abundant facilities for his own shooting, 
hunting, fishing and gereral sport, ard that of his frierds. 

Further, the Erglish lardowner of to-day is less dependent 

than any of his forefathers were upon the produce of the 

soil. His money is invested elsewhere. 


BUT the landlord’s capital is as necessary to the land as that 

of the peasant or of the tenant farmer. Of the three 
landed estates, the owner, the tenant and the worker, it is 
the first who in times of stress acts as the banking support 
of the other two. The English landlord’s tradition is to 
lower a rent or even forgive it altogether when a bad season 
comes. He more than anyone else stood the racket of the 
long depression. Since then he has shown no feverish desire 
to increase the rent in correspondence with the improvement 
of profits. But much remains for him to do. Farmers’ 
capital is required for manure, for seed, for machinery, for 
more intensive cultivation generally. Landlords’ capital is 
needed for those permanent improvements without which 
the most skilful cultivation must be more or less in vain. 
Fe has to find the money to build, to drain, to fence, and to 
clear away fences. That is speaking generally, but every 
estate has its own requirements, and the landowner cannot 
make a table of them at the beginning of his career. Hc must 
find out by experience what is needed. But it will be better 
for him and better for the community also if he is induced 
to do these things by the wish to make a legitimate profit. 
Fe has a right to live by the management of his estate, 
just as the tenant has a right to live by the cultivation of 
his holdirg. 


TWO facts may be submitted to Mr. Lloyd George which 

he ignored in the course of an otherwise very able address. 
One is that the rents charged on English land are at present 
too low; the other that the price of land is too low. Some 
time ago we narrated in these pages how a Dane came over 
to this country and bought land on the Berkshire Downs 
because, as he explained, it was so much cheaper than his 
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own. Land which would have cost him {£80 an acre in his 
native Denmark could be had here for £20. Yet the Danish 
farmer works for the same market as the Berkshire farmer, 
only he has a much longer way to go. Yet experience has 
shown that with the handicap of distance against him, the 
Danish farmer can compete successfully with his English 
rival. Now, if lard were producing on the same scale in 
Ergland as in such countries as Denmark, Germany and 
Belgium, the land would automatically go up to the figure to 
which it rises in these countries. Instead of that, the cheapest 
land in Europe is to be found in these islands. Capital is 
not attracted to it. Our contention, then, is that the regula- 
tion forbidding the increase of rents, except under certain 
conditions, is discouraging the flow of landlords’ capital 
into agriculture. It may produce the effect of causing estates 
to be sold, because if a man has no sport in a country, no 
profit and no nothing, except indeed it be taxation, of which 
there is more than enough, he has more inducement to sell 
his land than to improve it. 


A COTTAGE IN KENT. 
There is a hollow, known to me, 
Past which the travellers sweep ; 
Below the road, but few will see 
Two cottage chimneys peep ; 
But every season of the four 
Sets me in fancy by its door. 


The streets are drab in London Town, 
But there below the hill, 
I know the copse is madder brown 
And pines are ruddy still ; 
The blades of grass are white with rime 
And robins red in winter-time. 


A wicket-gate leads to a field, 
The field to clearings deep, 

There crumpled leaves have oft revealed 
The primroses asleep ; 

I would be there on Easter Day, 

Before the primrose dies away. 


When streets are wet my dream is this, 
To see the porch at night, 

Where ’mid the hops the clematis 
Shines in its starry light ; 

And homeward bound on Sunday morn, 

To pluck with Christ the ears of corn. 


Here barks are black; in Autumn rout 
The dry leaves tumble fast ; 

There the Master of the feast brings out 
The best wine at the last; 

Far from the City I would fly 

To mark how grandly leaves can die. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


BUT these are pre-war arguments, and the conditions that 

meade them applicable have passed, or are passing away. 
After the war, far more landowners than ever before will be 
dependent upon the land. We think it is gocd that this 
should be so, and Mr. Lloyd George will have builded not 
only for the present emergency, but for all time, if he will 
amend this flaw in his policy. He has first to realise that the 
crying need of agriculture is that capital shou!d be attracted 
to it—the capital of the labourer, of the farmer, and of the 
proprietor. He has travelled far in the direction of inducing 
the labourer to try to satisfy his ambition in the country 
by ensuring that he shall have a living wage to begin with 
and the prospect of owning or hiring land in the not 
distant future. Before the eyes of the intelligent peasant 
there is opening a prospect of little holdings leading to larger 
holdings, and further on to an honourable career on the soil. 
The farmer has new and very strong inducements to drop 
all the little investments in which he has been peddling 
during the last quarter of a century, and to put his last penny 
into the soil he tills. In that les the way of salvation for 
him. It is also the method by which he can take fullest 
edvantage of the proposal made by the Prime Minister. 
Here is his key to prosperity. 


ONE effect of this will be that agriculture will become far 

less dependent on the State. For years back there has 
scarcely been a single scheme mooted of which it was not 
said or written that the Board ought to do that or the 
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Government should find the money for it. This was not so in 
the old days when Great Britain led the agriculture of the world. 
Then her squires and agricultural thinkers depended upon 
their own brains and their own exertions. The invention 
of the Whitehall Board came later. It has been the experience 
of no part of the world that a board of agriculture has been 
good at practical work. It is too conservative, too cautious, 
too much under the influence of the permanent official. 
But if the classes engaged in agriculture had each a proper 
incentive for putting into it not only their brains but their 
capital, that incentive being assurance that they would reap 
the due reward of what they were doing, the old spirit of 
independence would revive in the industry to its great and 
increasing health. 


FORESTS, both in England and Scotland, were denuded 

by the felling of last year, but there still remains a supply 
which it is calculated would be sufficient to serve the purpose 
of the Army till the end of the war. These woodlands will 
probably have to go now, but an after-the-war timber policy 
ought not to be lost sight of, as in the case of hostilities 
breaking out again without access to a supply of timber 
we would be at a fearful disadvantage. It is easy to recognise 
the great difficulties in the way of starting any planting on 
a large scale at the present moment. The labour, for one 
thing, is not available. Some will have to be found for 
the purpose of felling, cutting and transporting, and the 
demands in other quarters are insistent. Whatever surplus 
labour Mr. Neville Chamberlain can place at the disposal! 
of the country should, during the spring months at any rate, 
be devoted to the purpose of securing an ample supply of 
food for next year. After all, there is nothing to be feared 
quite so much as famine, and as there is a chance at least 
that the interruption of our seaborne supplies may continue 
for some time to come, it will only be common prudence 
to grow the maximum amount of food of which the country 
is capable with its present staff of workers. Thus planting 
on any big scale is out of the question, but the experts 
should be ready with their plans. 


OWING to the restrictions on the importation of tomatoes 

the cultivation of this crop is likely to become more 
popular than ever. The tomato is essentially a sun-loving 
plant, and for this reason its cultivation in the open is regarded 
as a speculative business, but those who go to the necessary 
trouble will find the tomato one of the most profitable crops 
in the garden. Some years ago it was usual to rely upon 
the corrugated varieties for outdoor crops, but this was 
previous to the introduction of such exceptionally fine varic- 
ties as Aviator, Bide’s Recruit, Moneymaker, Sunrise, Up-to- 
date, Fillbasket and Regina, all of which do well in the open. 
The chief cause of failure is due to the plants being too voung 
at the time of planting out, which is usually from the middle 
of May to the first week in June. If seed has not already 
been sown, it should be put in at once in any ordinary green- 
house. When a greenhouse is not at command, the grower 
will be well advised to buy strong plants in May showing 
the first truss of bloom. 


JT is very desirable that some clear statement should be 

made with regard to the possibility of using hard wood 
for pit props and kindred purposes. We know the expense 
of .utting and of transport would add to the cost, but after 
the declaration of the Prime Minister, nothing remains but 
to adjust means to an end as well as can be done. That 
there is a great demand for hard wood is proved by the fact 
mentioned by us a few weeks ago that a firm of auctioneers 
in Northamp on were able to obtain the record price of 
£15,000 for an area of oak. The tree which could be 
most conveniently supplied is the elm. Thousands of 
these trees are lying by the roadsides and in the fieldss 
They were blown down in the great blizzard which occurred 
last March, and in many cases were actually sold to 
munition makers, who used them for making some kind 
of case. But presumably the supply to these factories is 
greater than the demand, else the trees would not be left 
in the fields for nearly a year after being sold. In the hedge- 
rows are vast numbers of great elms which add to the charm 
of tke country but injure the cultivation. We are no 
advocates ot clearing the land of trees so as to make it look 
like a Canadian settlement, but a proportion of these trees 
has passed the age of profit and many are at their best. 
It is very desirable if machinery is going to be more freely 
used in agriculture that fields should be enlarged by the 
simple process of turning two into one. This would let 
loose a considerable supply of timber. 
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‘THERE has been a good deal of talk during the last few 
days about the very extraordinary prices which have 
recently been paid for greyhounds. The highest was well 
over £600, and three figures were not at all uncommon. Young 
grevhounds are customarily reared in a very expensive 
manner, consuming such excellent material for human food 
as oatmeal porridge and milk and the best mutton. Whether 
the country can afford at the present time literally to take 
the food of children and cast it to dogs is a question that 
deserves attention. An Irish buyer, on someone making 
the remark that he was putting a lot of money into grey- 
hounds at a time when the Empire was at war, replied that 
his country was not at war; “I’m a neuthral,’” he said ! 


[N the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agri- 

culture there is an article on the food supply of the 
United Kingdom, which will repay attention. One para- 
graph particularly, entitled ‘“ More Economical Meat Pro- 
duction,” might advantageously be enlarged. The writer 
should look at the little table we published a few weeks 
ago showing the various stages at which poultry can be 
profitably sold, beginning with the day-old chick and 
ending with the crammed chicken. It is suggested that 
it would be more economical to follow the Continental 
practice and slaughter cattle at seventeen months than to 
continue the usual custom of keeping them till they are 
two and a half years old. This may be right or wrong, 
but a sound conclusion can only be arrived at after an 
intricate calculation. In the young beast the grazier 
possesses a framework to which he can go on adding flesh, and 
his preliminary expenses are done with; but which will have 
to be encountered anew if he kills and breeds again. There 
are expenses connected with both sire and dam which should 
be charged to the calf. There is a proportion of the upkeep 
of the bull, and it must be taken into account that the cow 
does not yield milk for some time before calving and there- 
fore her food is part of the expense incurred in bringing the 
young one into the world. Again, risk has to be taken 
into account. Also, it has to be reckoned that the food of 
the calf in its early days is the most expensive. 


IN THIS DIM WORLD. 
In this dim world my quiet life goes by 
And like the busy burrowing mole am i 
Deep in the earth his daily task is done, 
Nor envies he the birds that praise the sun. 
Not so content am I, yet cheerful still, 
For once I saw a mole pierce his brown hill 
And pause in the sunshine ere he hurried back 
Thrusting the earth behind him on his track. 
So comes to me sometimes as on I plod, 
A ray of glory and a glimpse of God. 


EmiLy Louisa TuRNER. 


AMONG the interesting little tables in the article that 

showing how economy in fodder can be effected by 
varying the kind of animal to which it is fed is one of the 
most interesting. It shows that to produce one thousand 
calories less food is required for the good cow when milk 
is consumed raw than for any other article. The next in 
order of cheapness of production are, in due order: pig-meat, 
veal, milk from a bad cow, mutton, eggs, baby beef and steer 
beef. Here, too, the conclusions are no doubt correct in 
the main, but they are stated without evidence and deserve 
much more elaborate examination. 


[N the exceptionally interesting article on Bukovina which 

appears in the Fortnightly for March, there is an account 
of the manner in which this part of the Sereth Vallev in 
the north-west of Moldavia received its name. Long ago, 
in the days of Stephen t'e Great, when the Bukovina 
was the richest province in his dominions, Albrecht, King 
of Poland, thought fit to pitch his camp and graze the horses 
of his army on the open plain lying along the river Pruth. 
The valiant King Stephen promptly sallied out and routed 
the intruders, killmg half of them and capturing 25,000. 
The Polish King offered a large ransom for the release of 
his subjects, but Stephen did not do things by halves. He 
refused the offer and ordered ploughs to be made. To them 
he harnessed the Poles and sent them out to till the lands 
of the Bukovina, after which he obliged them to sow beech- 
mast in the furrows. In time the seeds grew into a great 
forest which came to be called “ Dumbrevile Roshe,’’ which 
means, The Land of the Bloody Beech Forest. Bukovina 
itself signified, The Land of the Beech Trees. 
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RESTORING THE CREDIT OF 
MR. GREENFIELDS 


OW we can get on a bit,” said the most rubicund 
of a party of farmers who had met in a little private 
room of The Bull for a chat and a drink before 
catching the last train. The landlord of the inn 
is himself a farmer in a small way, and practically 
reserves this little snuggery for farmers who are regular 
customers, and who come in on market days to do business, 
and on Saturday afternoons for a look round and to pass 
the time of day with their friends. Their conversation was 
a little mixed, or rather it was divided between Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech and the prices of vegetables on the street 
stalls, reputed to be the cheapest anywhere. 

‘“ Twopence-halfpenny for a swede!” exclaimed one. 

““Twopence for a parsnip, and I’ve been feeding the 
pigs with them!”’ said another. 

‘““Fourpence a pound for Brussels sprouts !”’ 
in a third. 

“ And,” added a fourth, ‘‘ they were asking two shillings 
and fourpence for a rabbit! The butcher buys mine at the 
door for one and tenpence.”’ 

Then the first speaker resumed by repeating his _pre- 
liminary observation, ‘‘ Now we can get on a bit.” 

The writer is a privileged person in the company, partly 
because he, too, does a little farming, and still more because 
these were neighbours. 

“So you think a minimum price a good thing,’ he 
remarked. 

“Rather,” said the rubicund one, who is not addicted 
to much speaking. 

“We can put our money in the land now,” said one of 
the others, sapiently. 

‘“ Tf we have any,” was the retort of a stout old gentleman. 

“What about paper ? ” asked the first speaker. There was 
a laugh, for these men are all thrifty, well-doing cultivators, 
and have holdings and shares in all sorts of odd enterprises. 
The reference to paper was to the fact that the stout gentle- 
man draws, even in these bad times for the printing trade, 
10 per cent. dividends on his shares in a local newspaper 
which combines with its publication a useful little printing 
office and a stationer’s shop, all very well managed, and 
returning before the war an exceedingly good rate of interest 
to the little coterie who run it between them. 

“You will sell out and put it into land,” was remarked, 
half chaffingly, and a sphinx-like smile which gave away 
nothing passed over the large and rosy, yet acute features. 

“Well,” said a little man in the corner, ‘‘ most of us, 
I reckon, have a bit here and a bit there. What we have 
earned off the land we have put where we can get summut 
back for it.” 

“That is not as it should be,” remarked the only really 
thoughtful looking man in the company. ‘The place for a 
farmer’s money is the land. It should be his bank. If 
he has anything to spare, there is always room for some 
improvement that will give him back more than he puts in. 
Capital is what the land needs more than anything. I do 
not blame anybody, any more than I blame myself, for taking 
shares in an electric lighting company that we know nothing 
about except that the dividends have so far been paid regularly, 
or any other business that we happen to have friends in and 
know to be fairly safe. But if it is to be a case of fixity of 
tenure—that is what it comes to—and a fair price for wheat, 
I for one shall put my money in the land.” I think the 
proposition met with approval, but the average farmer is 
the last man in the world to declare to all and sundry what 
he is going to do with his money. 

“What about a minimum wage for the men ?”’ I asked, 
as a general suggestion. 

“ Can’t get chaps for less,’”’ was the reply, in a tone which 
only slightly suggested resignation. Then they began to 
talk of wages as they actually are. One of them took a 
North Country paper out of his pocket. He said, “ Talk of 
twenty-five shillings a week for a man ; look at this.’’ Then 
he read out an advertisement from a Lancashire brewery 
company which offered 30s. a week to a woman who could 
drive a pair of heavy horses. Evidently the brewery people 
had come to the conclusion that it would be necessary to 
find women substitutes for their draymen. They had 
shrewdly inserted their advertisement in a paper which 
circulates widely in rural districts of the North, where, 
of course, women have long been accustomed to do the 
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work of men and are in many cases perfectly competent to 
handle horses. ‘‘ That is what the sheen men expect,” he 
added, after reading out the advertisement of the company. 
“Sheen ”’ has come to be a general abbreviation for machine, 
and is applied to men who tend a threshing machine. 

“ Yes, and a nice lot they be! Throats like red hot 
gravel—you can hear the beer fizzing all the way down.” 
With this statement there was cordial agreement. The 
iniquities of the ‘sheen’? men was a text on which all 
could enlarge, particularly their ever-increasing capacity 
for drinking beer. They must havea drink before starting 
in the morning, and they will not set the machine going 
till they get it. In fact, their independence has become 
monstrous. If one is a little late, the others will not start 
till his arrival, and if any hesitation is made about pro- 
ducing beer they promptly strike till the demand is acceded 
to. One case was mentioned in which a very exceptional 
worker had declared that he was going to drink no more 
beer, but he must have tea. Only, in order to maintain 
his rights, he had to have a jug of tea every time that his 
mates had a jug of beer. This was at the end of every 
hour, for they declared that the dust made by the threshing 
got into their throats and it was impossible to go on without 
a he‘ty suciion, at least once every hour. The man who had 
experience of the teetotaler, with a twinkle in his eye, said 
that the tea man was more knocked up than the others at 
the end of the day Even a highly seasoned old sheener is 
not so spry after swilling seven or eight quarts of beer at 
short intervals as he was at rising ; but the man who drank 
an equal quantity of tea in order to be up sides with his 
friends ended the day in a still more parlous state. Those 
machine men come as a rule from the very dregs. They 
are, of course, ineligible for the Army, and have been 
gathered from all sorts of slums and odd corners owing 
to the pressing need of men to travel with the thresher. 
In regard to ordinary labourers, the farmers seemed very 
content to pay 25s. a week to good men. But they pointed 
out forcibly that efficient ploughmen, and indeed efficient 
farm servants of all kinds, have been taken for the Army, 
and that a great many of those filling their places are mere 
crocks whom they would not have had for any money under 
ordinary conditions. Still, it is not unusual for men even 
of this description to be paid at more than the minimum 
wage. Mention was not made of those who have kept on 
their old hands at a very small increase. This is particu- 
larly the case when men have received exemption, because 
the latter have a suspicion that if they changed masters 
they would have to join the Army. They are at the mercy 
of the farmer. In that way it is rather a pity that an 
employer should be put in the position of having to claim 
exemption for the man. If the country needs the services 
of the latter as a food producer, he should receive exemption, 
whoever his employer may be. That is, he should be free, 
if master and man cannot agree about terms, to seek work 
elsewhere. 

Now we come to the most piquant part of the discussion. 
The farmers were rather shy of it, but wishing to probe their 
opinions [I said, “ This is all very nice. The farmer can 
go to sleep in peace, knowing that he will get at least a 
decent return for his crops; the labourer is also secure ; 
but what about the landowner? He gets no advantage 
corresponding with the fixed wage of the labourer and the 
minimum price of the farmer, but very great care has been 
taken to prevent him from reaping any advantage. What 
about fixed rents?’’ There was a turmoil of sound such 
as one hears when a kennel of high-spirited dogs is opened. 
Everybody seemed to be speaking at once. There is a 
case in the neighbourhood where a retired business man 
conducts an estate on what he calls business lines, which, 
being interpreted, means that he raises the rent whenever 
he can do so. This exceptional case was made much of. 
I forgot to mention that in addition to the farmers there was 
present the nephew of one of them. who had come down 
from town for the week-end. He played the part mostly 
of an interested spectator who knew nothing about land, 
except what he had gleaned from recent discussions in the 
newspapers. 

“What would I have to pay for land if I took it in this 
district,” he asked. ‘‘ Could I get it for 50s. an acre?” 
The suspicion of a smile plaved over the lips of those present, 
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but the rubicund man who began the conversation was the 
one to answer. He said, “ Easy.” And the rest approved. 

“You might get it for half,” I said. 

‘“‘Less than that,’’ remarked the thoughtful man, who 
is one of the frankest of his calling. ‘‘I pay 30s. an acre 
for my land, but it is near the town. I reckon that the 
average over the county is not £1 an acre, but it varies a 
great deal. I know men who pay I5s. an acre and get more 
off the land than them as pays 40s. About 20s. would be 
the average.” 

‘‘ What would such land be sold for ? ”’ I asked. 

‘““Oh, you know as well as we do,” said one of them. 
‘“T’ve seen you at the sales many a time.” In this district 
£40 an acre is a big price for land, as things go just now, and 
from £20 to £25 for land let at 20s. an acre or so is a common 
figure. Then I asked them, one by one, if these rents had 
been raised, and the answer in each case was: ‘‘ No; they 
had remained the same as far back as they could remember. 
But Lord So-and-so, who owned a neighbouring property, 
had for the last ten years been in the habit of raising the rent 
whenever a tenant left. 

‘‘ And they leave pretty often,” I remarked. 

“Yes,”’ was the reply, “ three farms are changing hands 
this year, and the tenants entered them after the war on a 
two years’ lease.”’ 

“But on other properties,’ I said, “‘ there does not 
seem to have been much changing.” 

“Nothing to speak of,” was the reply, “ nothing but 
what was due to death or something like that. If a farmer 
gets on to the land of a good landlord he doesn’t like 
shifting.” 
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“Well, what is a good landlord ?”’ was my next, and it 
was a poser. They were not good at definitions, but each 
had his own view of what constituted a good landowner. 
The rubicund one: ‘Give me the landlord who puts up 
a good rent dinner and oceans of booze with it.” Another: 
‘‘ For my part I could never abide a landlord that you have 
to keep dunning about necessary repairs. I think a stitch 
in time saves nine, and I like both the house and the out- 
buildings to be kept up.” 

“Well, So-and-so does that,’’ was the answer, ‘“ but 
I feel sure that if you bring in them meadows that you 
are talking about, he will have to drain them first. 
You could grow neither ‘taters’ nor wheat on them just 
now.” 

“ This countryside all wants draining,” remarked a 
very competent farmer. ‘“‘ We'll never get real topping 
crops until we get rid of the water. Why, there is a winter 
pond in every one of my fields and you can see by the deep 
lane which all November was like a canal and still has only 
patches of road sticking out of it.” 

“Another thing he should do,” said a younger and 
perhaps more enterprising man. “I want to use big 
machinery on the land, and I have got to have big fields. 
But where can I find men or time for stubbing up a hawthorn 
hedge and the big elms? That is landlord’s work.” 

“But if he does all that and makes you comfortable,” 
I suggested, “‘ ought he not to have some benefit in the way 
of higher rent?” But that proposition was followed by 
the remark that it was close on train time. Evidently 
they did not want to discuss it, although it may not appear 
unreasonable. A. 





HIGHWAYS AND THE FROST 


MONG the evil heritages left by the frost, one which 
is likely to prove most inconvenient and costly is 
the damage done to the highways. An authority 
of the first rank says that more harm has been done 
than would have resulted from twenty-five years 

of rough usage. Roads on chalk have apparently suffered 
most. According to the meteorologists, the frost was not 
a record one judging by the thermometer, but probably its 
continuousness accounts for the injury. At any rate, be 
the explanation what it may, the result is only too glaringly 
apparent. 

The frost was sufficient to get through the hari 
upper crust of the road. During a few days preceding the 
thaw it lay like a sheet of ice over the soft chalk beneath, 
and could be distinctly felt giving and rising exactly as ice 
on a pond does under the weight of a skater. When the 
weather broke, this hard crust was broken and crumbled up, 
and the traffic very soon laid bare the soft chalk below, now 
churned into a white mud. On the hillsides, where the chalk 
is close to the surface, the damage is greatest. Verv few 
people realised that in such places the crust is so very thin. 
It did not seem to be more than four or five inches in thickness 
and, of course, has been completely ruined. Carts, to say 
nothing of heavier traffic, find the greatest difficulty in getting 
through it. It is just as though the horses were asked to 
drag the wheels through a wet ploughed field. This is worse 
than anything that occurred after the great frost in 1894-5, 
and the reason is simple enough. It is to be found in the 
greater burdens that the road has had to carry and the 
insufficiency of the highway labour. Before 1895 the 
traffic was very much lighter than it was before 
the war, and unfortunately the war has carried with it 
the necessity of using the road for the conveyance of very 
heavy loads. 

The highway could not but suffer when not only 
have vans been invented to carry from five to twenty times 
what was thought a good load in the old days, but huge 
trains of these, consisting sometimes of twenty or thirty 
immense vehicles carrying material to or from munition works 
over distances such as that between London and Birmingham, 
have been incessantly at work. Then the younger and 
stronger roadmen have been very properly drafted to the 
Army, and there must be few local authorities who possess 
anything like a sufficient staff of labourers to keep the roads 
up to anything like the standard established before the 
war. We are speaking at present of the main highways. 
as it would be idle to complain of the deep lanes, many of 
which have been so neglected that they are altogether 


impassable during the winter months, except by those who, 
dwelling in the adjacent farms, have, as best they can, to 
negotiate water that often comes up to the axle-tree of 
their carts. That is a serious enough matter, but the 
inconvenience caused has been patiently borne because of 
the feeling that roadmen could not be spared to give the 
attention necessary to lanes which serve mostly for local 
use. It is a very much graver matter that the 
highways are so seriously damaged. Facility of traffic is 
a first essential, and therefore labour will have to be found 
immediately for repairing these roads. The demands on 
the Army are great, not only for its proper purpose but for 
supplementing farm and other labour, but it will never- 
theless be necessary to form gangs of men for the purpose 
of getting these roads once more into travelling condition. 
The state in which they are just now is not suggestive of 
anything so much as that “‘ white road to Peronne”’ which 
has been crumbled and smashed by shell and tank and lorry. 

As a footnote to these remarks the following notes from 
a correspondent will be read ‘with interest : 

‘“T have seen Langley Hill under many aspects of mud 
and snow and dust, but never before when it had emerged 
from the deep clutch of such a frost as this week. It is 
usually an ordinary hueless broad, high road. But here 
was a strange sight. The absurd simi’e that I gave vent 
to shows the transformation : 


To the highest turret-tops 
Was dashed the yellow foam. 


The road has high banks on either side and churned up against 
them were waves of a whitey yellow liquid, once a solid road. 
The whole breadth of the road was ankle deep in this creamy 
fluid. A motor came up and toiled painfully; it had to 
stop, and after much trouble was induced to proceed. The 
fierce frost had actually completely disintegrated the surface 
of the road and the traffic had churned up the chalk. It 
really looked like the bar at a river’s mouth when an autumn 
spate has washed down red mud from the hills which the 
sea agitates into yellow foam.” 

In ordinary times there would not be much difficulty in 
mending the roads. Indeed, the damage might supply a 
much needed opportunity to strengthen and improve them. 
Everybody knows that the heavy motor traffic is subjecting 
our roads to a strain which they were never meant to bear, 
and that reconstruction on a large scale is one of the tasks 
to be undertaken when the war is over. But in the midst 
of all this turmoil, and while labour is so scarce temporary 
measures only can be adopted to make the roads passable. 
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THE PASSING OF THE 
PHEASANTS 


LAS! the death-knell of my friends, neighbours and 
parishioners has been sounded by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. For twelve years I have been 
Rector and Vicar of four parishes in Norfolk, where 
my parishioners, the pheasants, outnumber the agri- 
cultural population by twenty to one or thereabouts. The 
pheasants, too, not because of their number, but because of the 
sport they afford, have brought fame and wealth to an estate 
where blowing sand renders the soil of little value for agriculture. 
This is known as one of the crack shooting estates of England, 
and a crack shot and splendid sportsman of Badminton fame is 
its owner. Without warning the blow has fallen which will 
convert a famous shoot into a scene of mourning. We can hardly 
believe the news that any tenant may shoot at sight our 
privileged and most aristocratic parishioners, even when matri- 
monially inclined, and on the festive morn of love and marriage ! 
Even the partridges, their rivals, are indignant, while the keepers, 
brushers and warrencrs still stand with open mouths and utter 
one expressive word—‘‘ Garn!”’ It is all they can say when the 
glory of this countryside is to be murdered in cold blood. 

Remember, too, how highly privileged these pheasants have 
been, fenced round with laws and regulations for their well-being 
which were denied to the agricultural inhabitants. A man might 
take a stick and beat his wife till she was black and blue, and his 
punishment would be a small fine. But if anyone knocked a 
pheasant over with a stick or stone, the fine would be a mighty 
heavy one ; especially in the matrimonial season would poachers 
and lawless persons catch it hot if they were caught interfering 
with the pheasants. There was even a society to prosecute 
whoever dared to pick up an egg or two as they passed a tempting 
pheasant’s nest in the hedgerow or among the heathand bracken. 
And now these gay lords of the countryside, with their mincing 
strut and raucous, defiant calls, are to be shot by any tenant ! 
Sacrilege ! Sacrilege! We are glad that H.H. the Maharajah 
Duleep Singh, who cared for his Elveden pheasants with a 
paternal care across the Suffolk border, never lived to see this 
day. It would have broken his heart. The day the news arrived 
was a day of mourning here. Our fame has set in a sea of blood 
and destruction. Never again will kings and princes and million- 
aires and Jews of fabulous wealth tread our heaths and warrens 
and meres, followed by an army of keepers, loaders and brushers. 
“Aye, them was days!”’ said one old rustic who treasures the 
end of a cigar thrown away by King Edward, when Prince of 
Walcs, and who could not contemplate this slaughter of the 
innocents without shedding tears. ‘‘ Aye, them was days !”’ 

And they were days to be remembered by these villagers. 
Their work as brushers came at a time when farm work was 
slack. They were paid generously with a lavish lunch provided, 
and often a supper in the evening with plenty of beer. <A well 
paid day’s sport and generous ‘grub’?! They asked for nothing 
more and were content. ‘“‘ Ave, them was days! and well 
worth the living.”” In which was implied the question, ‘‘ Is the 
future for us villagers here going to be well worth the living ? ”’ 

Surely no one will deem me impertinent as Rector of a large 
slice of South-West Norfolk if I ask the authorities how my 
human flock are going to support life after my feathered flock 
have disappeared ? From November until the end of January 
intervenes a very slack time on these poor, light land farms, 
when part of the labour is not required. The shooting tenant, 
always a rich man, comes as a godsend to this district. Without 
him there is going to be a deal of suffering and empty stomachs, 
when the poor folk will again repeat, ‘‘ Ave, them was days!” 

Even apart from this, we owe the pheasant a debt of grati- 
tude, especially in this war. He is the sentinel of the country- 
side. Nothing escapes his wonderful ear. Every sound of the 
countryside is known to him—a strange one is immediately 
detected, and his raucous note at once signals it far and wide. 

An old Lincolnshire parish clerk told how he knew of the 
first battle in the North Sea, and accosted his rector with ‘‘ There 
be rare goings on in the North Sea this morn.’”’ ‘‘ Why ?” 
“Oh, the pheasants is all over the place with their fuss.”’ 

On the first Zeppelin raid into these parts I happened to 
be in my study, which overlooks a wooded dell. It was very 
dark, and only the hooting of an owl had disturbed the inky 
darkness. Suddenly the pheasants raised an unusual clatter, 
which developed into hoarse shrieks all over the countryside. 
I knew at once that something quite out of the common was 
happening. Opening the hall door I heard ‘‘ Boom! boom! 
roar! crash! boom! boom!” From wood to wood the 
feathered sentinels were telegraphing the coming of some new 
and dangerous monster. The fearsome thing appeared to them 
as some monstrous dragon sailing through the air, whose snortings 
shook the very earth. 

Stranger even than this was the explosion in the East End. 
My attention was drawn to a fuss among the pheasants forty 
or fifty seconds before the noise of the explosion reached me ! 
They knew before the sound had travelled to them. This took 
several minutes—five, I think—to reach King’s Lynn in Norfolk. 
It reminds one of the mysterious way news travels through 
Africa and is often known to the natives before the telegraph 
has made it known to Europeans. 
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We shall miss the sentinels of our woods and coppices 
with their warnings and shrill, affrighted cries. Their passing 
will leave many with eyes dim with unshed tears and much the 
poorer in pocket and in sport and in recreation; while our 
sanctuaries of wild nature will be shorn of fine feathers and 
gay plumage, and the sight of strenuous battles in the 
spring time for the favour of dark-eyed hens. Sic transit 
gloria mundi ! CHARLES KENT. 





PHEASANTS’ RATIONS 


IVING in the heart of the country, I hear on all sides 
the views and feelings of the country people. Just now 
they are struggling hard to carry out Lord Devonport’s 
requests in regard to the food allowance, since he so 
wisely put us on our honour to do so. The reduced 

buying of flour is proved by the market reports, while the butchers 
endorse the tale of lower meat consumption; but in the matter of 
the game-feeding restrictions one does not find the same whole- 
hearted zeal displayed. Undoubtedly voluntary human _ food 
rations are going to succeed, and in face of this success it is the 
more to be deplored that the same tact and diplomacy were 
not shown in tackling the minor issues, over which there appears 
to exist so much unnecessary ill-feeling. 

A local head keeper in charge of a large estate has shown 
me the Game Order, which lays down drastic rules entirely pro- 
hibiting the feeding of pheasants. No appeal whatever was 
made to the patriotism of the people as in the case of human 
food—an infinitely more serious question. This Order forbidding 
all feeding of game birds was, I understand, never taken scriously, 
since, if it were carried out, it would mean leaving the already 
diminished stock of hungry pheasants to prey on the growing 
corn. Rather it was regarded as the whim of someone with a 
high position and a limited understanding of the matter in hand, 
But on top of the friction already caused by this Order comes 
as a thunderbolt the news—uttered in the House by the Member 
representing the Food Controller—that the tenant farmer shall 
be allowed to shoot when and where he chooses on his own ground. 
Thus, instead of reducing the numbers of our pheasants to 
manageable proportions—the obvious solution of the difficulty— 
the pheasants are first to be starved; later, when they have 
taken a toll of the new season’s wheat, they are, if possible, to 
be shot. 

A farmer usually has enough to occupy his time ; but just 
at present, when the shortage of labour, the effects of prolonged 
frost and the potato difficulties are adding to his already over- 
long day’s work, ‘those who must be obeyed” at Grosvenor 
House would thrust on him the onus of protecting his crops 
from the depredations of hungry game birds ! 

Now the general feeling in this sporting neighbourhood 
is that the tenant farmer views this permission as a rather useless 
privilege, and one which he does not intend to notice, for he 
has neither the time nor the facilities to avail himself of the 
lucrative offer so suddenly made, even if he were not averse 
to making of his landlord a lasting enemy. 

A worse complication arises where the owner of a property 
farms his own land but has let the shooting. Is he to shoot 
and sell what he has already sold to his shooting tenant ? Clearly 
if he does not avail himself of the permission, he will appear 
to connive at any damage done to the crops by game, and thus 
will hardly be acting up to the spirit of what is desired ; while 
the question who is to destroy the birds if the shooting tenant 
does not do so still remains unanswered. I have only mentioned 
this one case out of the myriad difficulties which shooting men 
have already found arising from the speech made by Captain 
Bathurst. It is obvious to all of us that this question has not 
been given the same wise thought which has been accorded 
to other decisions emanating from the food authorities. 

Had the patriotism of shooting men been appealed to 
to further reduce their stock of birds, with a reasonable timc 
in which to prove whether they had done so or not ; had it been 
put to them that in the present crisis the feeding of game birds 
was inadvisable; then, in the opinion of those who have a life- 
long knowledge of these matters, there is not the least doubt 
that the request would have been loyally complied with. Had 
this appeal failed, surely then would have been the time to put 
the present drastic regulations into force in the same way we 
all understand the food question will be dealt with by Lord 
Devonport if we do not carry out his wishes in regard to bread, 
meat and sugar supplies. 

People dealing with the game question who have not a 
wide and thorough knowledge of conditions in the country 
hardly realise the far-reaching effects of local dissatisfaction. 
For instance, there are so many advantages accruing to the 
villagers where good feeling exists between them and the keepers. 
The occasional rabbit and the leave to gather firewood mean 
a good deal in these days, and such privileges will soon, I fear, 
be a thing of the past, for at present the keeper feels that the 
hand of everyone is raised against the remnant of his breeding 
stock. 

Whether the pheasants are actually going to be starved 
or whether they will be partially fed is a question still unproved ; 
but I am afraid the expression on the keepers’ faces would hardly 
satisfy those in authority. M. Torin. 
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FREE 


By EMILE 


ROM the day when the Germans set foot in Brussels 

(August 20th, 1914) the occupied provinces were 

praciically deprived of uncensored news. Rather than 

submit to the control of the enemy the Belgian 

papers had ceased to appear, and the smuggling of 
English and French dailies was so severely punished that a 
few privileged people only could, from time to time, secure 
copies of the Times or the Echo de Paris. The fall of Antwerp, 
two months later, closed, practically, the Belgian prison. 
Henceforth, anybody who brought some uncensored news 
through the barbed and electrified wires of the frontier did 
so at the risk of his life and his liberty, so that the immense 
majority of Belgians found themselves cut off from the rest 
of the world. 

The Germans understood the advantage which they could 
derive from this situation. They organised a very active 
Press Bureau in Brussels, and created, within a few weeks, 
six or seven newspapers in French and in Flemish which should 
flood the country with false news. They went further still. 
As this pro-German Press was boycotted by the Belgian 
patriots, they posted on the walls of the principal towns 
large placards in three languages issued by the “‘ Commandant 
of the German Army.” Under the pretext of keeping the 
public informed of the military situation, this propaganda 
aimed at discouraging the population and at creating suspicion 
against the Allies and even against King Albert and his 
Government. It was pursued even in the most distant 
parts of the country. We reproduce here a poster published 
in October, 1914, at Cugnon, a small village of the Ardennes, 
in which the inhabitants are informed that King Albert has 
fled to England and that the French forts between Toul 
and Verdun have fallen into the hands of the German 
army, marching on Paris. (This poster, hitherto unpub- 
lished, will form part of a collection of German posters 
and proclamations to be published shortly by Messrs. 
T. Nelson and Sons.) On the other hand, the uninter- 
rupted series of German proclamations which lent to the 
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« Une premiére réunion de nombreux intéressés pour 
« examen de notre situation économique a choisi un Co- 
« mité avec mission de recueillir, par enquétes, dans les 
« différents cercles de la Colonie Allemande,des données 
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Patrie se propose de reproduire dans ses copa 4 
numéros quelques-uns des dessins les plus frappants du 
grand artiste Raemaekers. Elle ouvre aujourd'hui la série 
par cette vue tragique sur I’ Yser. 
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Notre correspondent nous écrit : 
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Cest un devoir pour tout patriote de faire circuler ce journal auprés da plus grand nombre possible Je lecteurs. 
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PRESS IN CAPTIVE BELGIUM 


CAMMAERTS. 


Belgian hoardings all the colours of the rainbow were not 
calculated to relieve the strain. Wherever people turned 
their eves they could only read news of the victories of 
their enemy 
and of the col- 
lective punish- m 
ment, drastic 
regulations and 
death sentences 
inflicted on 
their com- 
patriots. 

It seemed 
absolutely 
necessary to 
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action, which 
might have crasts sous la botte d'un. aggres 
exerted after j= mue Deg a Powe  usiie aici ee 
long months, | paprapathics deiout ceils bien 2°, Pad 
and in spite of : 

the heroic spirit 
prevailing 
throughout the 
occupied _ terri- 
tory, its de- 
pressing influ- 
ence on the 
Belgian popula- 
tion. The first 
thing to do was 
to discredit 
once for all in 
the eyes of 
the masses the 
news issued by 
the ‘‘ General Commandant of the Army.” The reader 
will remember how, at the beginning of the occupation, 
Burgomaster Max framed a formal denial to the German 
assertion that the French had recognised that they were 
unable to undertake any offensive operation in order 
to deliver Belgium. This official denial by the Belgian 
authorities of German news ruined for many months 
the influence of the conqueror’s propaganda. Besides, the 
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zealous German Press agents blundered again and again, as 
they always blunder, by underrating the intelligence of those 
they wanted to convert. The Belgian public are supposed 
to believe, for instance, that a German squadron had captured 
fifteen English fishing boats (September 8th, 1914), that the 
Serbs had taken Semlin because they had nothing more to 
eat in Serbia (September 13th, 1914), and that Kitchener’s 
Army was so badly equipped that the soldiers lacked boot- 
laces and writing paper (September 13th, 1914)! These 
fairy stories became the subject of constant jokes in Brussels 
and contributed greatly to discredit the German news. Even 
when some real progress of the German armies was reported 
nobody would believe it, so that during the first critical 
months of the operations those who could only read the 
German news were more optimistic than the few Belgians 
who were still able from time to time to read the 
communiqués of the Allies. 

The influence of the German censored papers created 
and published by the Germans, such as Le Bruxellois or 
La Belgique, was more dangerous. Most of these papers 
pretended to be patriotic: they deplored the fact that 
Belgium “had been left in the lurch by the Allies” ; that the 
Belgian Government “ had thought fit to launch the country 
in such a desperate adventure’ ; they accused the Ministers 
at Le Havre of neglecting their duties ‘“ in the leisure of their 
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den naam van “ Chevaliers de ta triste figure" ( Ridders van 
oy bedrukt wezen } vinden dat het toch te lang duurt ; dat 
¢ Duitschers toch overal komen waar 71] verlangen ; dat onze 
ooten zich tot nu toe, toch oversgeen enkel belangrijk 
it mogew beroemen, enz. Ten andere staan zij in verruk- 
Hing voor de plasfeche ‘ erping der Duitsche 
hunue Gversten en noemen dit : tucht ! Zij bewonderen het 
voorbeetdig bestuur van von Bissing en zijne kliek, en vinden 
dat wij Belgen veel bij de Dyitschers te leeren hebben. In een 
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f igemecaem eanval den zoolang gewenschten genadeciag toe 54 
te breken die sinds ‘t begin van dezen noodlottigen oorlog in — , 
marae te brengenpis het ons aller plicht de gemoederen in onze omy 
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al Inne vuige pogingen voor de overgroote meerderheid van 
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sen doorgaim om des te beter zijn doe! te berciken, ziipe strijdkrachten op sege' ne es ero 4 
Dew ie ten die gedurig eene weeklacht in den mond hebben menschelijken, hak sey i - ys 
© 204 juist door de “ Libre Belgique “ betiteld werden met daizenden manschappen opofferend om zijnen vijand tot den 
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The trincipal Flemish uncensored paper. 


comfortable exile,’ etc. This campaign was the more 
insidious because it flattered Belgian patriotism and shifted 
the responsibility for the present situation from Germany’s 
shoulders to the Allies’. 

A certain number of patriots understood this danger 
and started the publication of a few papers and periodical 
pamphlets without submitting them to the German censor- 
ship. We know of no less than six of these publications 
edited in French, and two in Flemish, and our list is far from 
complete. Needless to say, the German authorities have 
done, and are still doing, all they can in order to stcp their 
patriotic work. 

They have put a price on the head of the editors 
and contributors of the forbidden papers, and the mere 
fact of possessing one of these pamphlets may be punished 
with three years’ imprisonment. In spite of these drastic 
decrees and of countless persecutions, the Libre Belgique, the 
most important of these papers, has never ceased to appear 
since February, 1915. More than a hundred numbers have 
been published by now, making an average of five issues a 
month, and though, according to its own heading, this 
Bulletin de Propagande Patriotique is ‘‘ regularly irregular,” it 
continues to defy successfully, after two years, the constant 
efforts of the German spy system. 
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Bekanntmachung Bekendiaking Avis 


ihrer ayer toe sth io eat feestetijkheden naar aanieiding va BD est défendu de célebrer d’ 
—— = belgisches haggle satoselee scoees in Belgié op 21 Juli ite, we la fate sationale beige du 2 jul 
» Ss gesetilichen Feiertag tot_weitelijken feestdag verklaard werd | let 191 y deck jour fi 

erklirten, belgischen Nationalfeiertags wird | bij de maaeme wet van 27 Mei 1890, uj Seige ary net vole do. en ere ate 


Je prévices la population qu'elle devra 

Bi warne vor aver: jogtehen Sevens, atk Maarachuw tee thpcgee 9 onto seit pond uy sarasione: Geese 

Ocffeatliche SESE Unniige, An openbare v stocti réunions publiques, cortéges, rawemble 

sammiunges des Publikums, A bea, scngen van het pbc onl fees co harangues et discours, fetes scolaires, 
. . : pol ort Age ms 


lion de fleurs devant certains monu- 





Deakmilern usw., sowie das Floggea Sffeat- apiece = meals, ete Sédifices publics ou 
licher oder privater Gebaiede, alsook het herlagpre vas opeabare portals — 
der fermeture des magasias, cafes, etc. a des 





het sluiten op aiet gebruikclijke yren van | heures exceptionnelies. 

Luwiderhandlusgen werden mit Freiheits- | winkels eee of kofiehuizen, ent. Bas infractions seront punies soit d'une 
strafen bis ru 6 Monaten und mit Geldstrafen | Overtredingen w orden gestraft met ten ‘emprisonsement de 6 mois au plus et 
bis 12a 20000.— Mark oder mit ciner diescr | hoogsic 6 axcatB gevangenis en met ten Fane amcate powrant atteindre 20000 marcs. 
Strafen geabndet; strafbar macht sich sicht saceets SE.SE0 mort Sees, of met cen dezer | soit d'une de 1s peines 4 exclusion de 
nur der Titer, sondere auch der Anstifter | straflen; nict enkel de dader, doch ook de | Vsutre; seront parsibic de ces peines non 





und Gehilfe. aanstichter en de helper maken zich, strafbear. seulement les auteurs des infractions mais 
Ich weise a dareuf hin, dass der | Uk wijs er bovendien op, dat het aanplakken | ti les fauteurs et les complices. 
A oder die Werbreitung sicht rensu-| of het verspreiden van siet weerde| J'attire, em outre, Vaticntion du public sur 


tildagende ‘il est defendw d'afficher et de dre 
Tragen vo Abzeichen verboten sind und dass | wijze van kenteekens ate ba dat elke iF papas Boe censurés ow de waaer des 





jece Zawiderhandlang strafbar ist. overtreder zich strafbaar maakt. imsignes d'une mani¢re provocatrice. 
Brilssel, den 12. Jai 1916. ~— ~ = Brussel, dew 12 Juli 1916. | Bruxelles, le 12 juillet 1o16. 
Der Gouverneur von Brissel und Brabant Ber Somerrneen oes Beet en Mier Converter ton Betissss und Brabons 
GURT, SUBT, 
(nant. Pras Sy i Geacralieutnact. 


see ae, 


German proclamation forbidding all manifestation on July 218¢, 
1916. (Posted in Brussels.) 


What strikes one when perusing the columns of 
this remarkable paper is the perfect calm and steadiness of 
its tone. Surely, if one realises the ruthless oppression 
exerted in the country since the beginning of its occupation, 
the ruinous requisitions in money and in kind, the brutal 
repression of the most timid patriotic manifestation, the 
brazen campaign of calumnies undertaken by the German 
censored Press, and finally, the recent slave raids, some 
nervousness might be justified. One would naturally 
expect to read violent denunciations of German methods, 
loud imprecations and abuse. Nothing of the kind! The 
contributors to La Libre Belgique write in their hiding 
places with the same self-control as the editors of the 
great London papers in the comfort of their offices. These 
men, who meet the Germans at every moment, who 
are witnessing every day the appalling scenes of deportations, 
who have to stand silently the sneers and the provocations 
of the conquerors, speak with the same dignity, the same calm 
deliberation as if thev were miles away from the theatre of 
the war and had nothing to fear from the enemy. 

The last number to hand, dated December, 1916 (No. 103), 
contains a remarkable appeal to “‘ the Representatives of 
the neutral nations’ about the deportations. This article, 
written in a moment of grave anxiety, when everybody in 
Belgium is threatened with the most terrible ordeal which 
can be inflicted on any man—slavery for the soul, starvation 
for the body—will give to the reader a fair idea of the character 
of the courageous men who are risking their lives in order 
to bring some cheerfulness and some spiritual comfort to theit 
brothers in bondage. 

We have reason to believe that the neutral nations have under- 
taken to defend our slaves. Your diplomats, they say, have not remained 
idle ; they understood their duty. And in our prison this news comes as 
a faint ray of light which gladdens us, comforts us, strengthens us. 

But, in order to be effective, your protest must produce irre- 
vocable proofs which will confound the calumnies of our oppressors. Are 
you in possession of such proofs? Are your governments in possession of 
them? Has the world at large heard of them? When I see the obstinate 
policy pursued by our masters I cannot help entertaining certain misgivings. 


No doubt you receive and register carefully certain testimonies, 


but these testimonies may be contradicted by false testimonies. 


DES ACTES ! 


Les Evéques ont jet¢ le «ri d'alarme ! 

La magistrature ct le batreau ont Aiétri les 
mesures de l’occupant ! 

Deputeés et sénateurs ont protesté ! 

Les administrations communales ont résisté! 

Les svyndicats patronaux et ouvriers ont 
vengé Vhonneur de la classe “onaritee + 

Bravo ! nous-avons entenda la. voix Wnani- 
we de la Belgique ' 

Mais Vhenre des protestations platonique 
est passce ! L’heure*de | action sonne ' 

Ni la magistrature, ni le barrean, 

Ni les députés, ni les sénateurs ' 

Ni les foo,uoanalres; ni te clergé, 

Ni le“pérsonnel enscignant, 

Ni les employes des banques. 

Ni les ouvriers, fiedes: patrons, 

Ni chomeurs, nt no@enpmeurs. 
personne ne se présentera ! 

Nous sommes tous sofidaires | 

Celui qui se presente, soit fonctionnaire 
ow emplové, soit magistrat ou avocat, soit 
prétre ou instituteur. soit ouvrier ou patron, 
soit chomeur soit non-chomeur 


EST UN TRAITRE 
ften'y a pus que des Belgés qui ne veu- 
lent pas ¢tre des eschives ! 


You must 


TENEZ BON 


Bruxellois ! Tenez bon! 

Les Gouvernements neutres protestent ! 
Le pape intervient en notre faveur ! 

Les journaux Hoflandars ve nous parvien- 
uent plus que tres rarement ! 

Les Trades-Unions ameticaines se levent 
contre l'esclavage que les allemands renlent 
nous imposey ! 

Bruxellois! Tenez bon ! 

Ll depem! dc notre tenacite de sovver Ia 
Belgique de | esojasage ct dud: 

Si on vent node eminenér, gq: On ayer 

aus argagher un ayn, de nos fovers de ns 
tuassardes. de acs quastiers 

Ni patron. ni currver m4 pretse, employt 
nachomeurs, m non-chomeurs / persoune Ne 
se présente ! 

Qu’on nous arréte tous ! 

Nous sommes tous solidaires ! 

Piutot tons que quelques-uhs ! 
LUNION FAIT LA FORCE! 


Leaflets distrituted among the population on the eve of slave 
vaids. ‘‘ Whoever presents himself is a traitor.” 
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9 = thd see for yourself, 
you must touch the 
crime where it has 
been committed, 


SIEGEANT A CUGNON = sv ct 


abso- 
fait savoir aux habitants 


enquiry is 
lutely necessary. 
An official enquiry, 
contradictory, im- 
partial, complete, 
made in all liberty 
by the two parties, 
presided ovér and 
guaranteed by neu- 
personalities 


ce qui suit : 
=== 


Depuis quelques temps il nous u frappé que les habitants de nos 
environé ne sont informés de la veritable marche dex armeées et l'ac- tral 
above suspicion. 
We intreat you to 
undertake it. 

After accus- 
ing the German 
authorities of 
deliberately 
altering the 
truth with re- 
gard to the 
distinction 


tion milituire au theatre de guerre. 


Pour prévenir des illusions il faut faire savoir aux hubitants que 
les forts d’Anvers formant lenceinte ont été pris par les troupes alle- 
mandes. D'aprés les journaux de Hollande le Roi des Belges s'est vu 
obligé de passer en Angleterre de méme Ia ligne étendue des forts 
entre Toul et Verdun construite pour arréter linvasion allemande ; 
eat tombee entre les mains des Allemands et c'est deja il y a quelques 
jours que les troupes allemundes ent franchie cette tigne pour se di- 
riger vers Paris. 


Par ordre et pour copie conforme, 


Le Bourgmestre. 
DELMUE. made between 
German proc’'amation posied at Cugnon employed and 


announcing King Albert's flight to England. unemployed, 


+ , pee military and 
(The Burgomaster’s name was used without autary Ty ; 
his authorisation.) os litary 

b t . 
work, the 


author of the protest gives some proofs of his assertion : 
Some exhausted and sick men among the deportees have been sent 


back to their homes; a certain number of these declare, under oath, that 
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they have been huddled with their companions, in cold weather, in unhealthy 
and dirty billets with no other food than a piece of bad bread; an officer 
came every day in order to ask which men were disposed to sign an agree- 
ment to work. If these imprisoned workmen are cross-examined they will 
show that many of the poor wretches who gave way at last were in such a 
state of depression that they had lost the faculty of free will; others have 


been misled 
by false pro- 
mises. Any 


wigs ins lbealbagieraesd Sivilarbeiterpoftéarte 
guaranteeing 
to these un- 
fortunate men 
the liberty of 
speech and 
ensuring them’ 
against Ger- 
man reprisals 





will confirm 
this accusa- 
tion. 








There is 
something 
pathetic in 
hearing 
this patriot 
asking for 
an enquiry about the Belgian deportations, as if the 
Germans had not thrown off the mask and openly defied 
neutral opinion. Still, it is enough to compare the tone 
of this small Belgian forbidden paper with that of all the 
German Zeitungen to understand the insuperable gulf separat- 
ing the two nations. They are as far apart as Might and 
Right. 


Postcard used by the men deported to Germany. 
They ave forbidden to mention the place where 
they ave interned. 





THE FASCINATING ROOKS. 


By L. 


HOUGH much has been written of the habits of 
rooks, there yet remains a very great deal to learn 
which lures the watcher of their ways into studying 
them more closely. Few days pass without some 
fresh instances of their peculiarities appearing, 
while many a comical scene frequently rewards the student, 
especially during the nest-building’season, when their thievish 





A SPINNEY 


DouGLAs. 


propensities and marvellous ingenuity are daily manifested. 
At the end of February or the beginning of March the rooks 
begin to build their nests or repair their old ones. The best 
method of studying them is through a telescope, set up in a 
top window near a rookery. One soon discovers the birds 
which have previous knowledge of homemaking, as the alert 
and businesslike way they go about their task is totally 


ROOKERY. 
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NESTING-TIME. 


different from that of the excitable, fussy young couples which 
fly off together to collect sticks and return only to find that 
their former gleanings have been confiscated. But the old 
birds make no such mistakes, one of them generally staying 
behind to ward off any onslaughts on the precious building 
material, while the other goes in search of more to add to it. 

The same pair of rooks may come several seasons to 
the old nest and merely repair it, so that it will withstand 
storms of wind and rain. Rooks are faithful birds, and the 
choosing of a mate is no light affair, for she probably becomes 
a partner for life. The young male birds which remain wife- 
less after the mating season do not seem to take their celibate 
state to heart. They cluster together and keep apart from 
their married brothers, making more noise than all the latter 
put together. I am not sure if these devil-may-care 
blackcoats have not a club of their own in the elm tree 
mansions where they reside ; but if this is so or not, they 
evidently enjoy their bachelor existence. Of course, their 
attitude may merely be bluff, for one finds them very eager 
to obtain a wife the following spring, when the antics and 
deportment of rooks a-wooing are an entertaining sight. 

Every evening the rooks return to their winter sleeping 
quarters until the nests are ready for occupation. This 
occasionally gives the opportunity to some ’cute black- 
coated gentleman to return for the purpose of stealing a 
tew sticks from another nest to help his own. Perhaps this 
accounts for the evident reluctance of the multitude to depart 
as evening approaches, and necessitates much swirling 
round the trees and cawing before the final decision to flv 
away is made. 

‘If one pair of inexperienced home-builders finish a nest 
much in advance of their neighbours it is sure to be attacked 
by the latter and pulled to pieces. The same thing happens 
if a rook ventures to display his preference for a dwelling apart 
from the others. No such solitary “swank ”’ is allowed by 
the community, and a home nearer the other nests must 
perforce be built. It is difficult to believe that the nests 
of rooks are nearly 2ft. in diameter. When looking at them 
from the ground they appear comparatively small, but they 
are exceedingly ponderous, weighty constructions. 

Rooks never consort with other birds. The only species 
allowed within their exclusive circle are their near relations, 
the jackdaws. These eat and fly with them, and sometimes 
have their nests in holes in the same trees in which the wind- 
swayed homes of the rooks swing. 

‘It is interesting to watch the hen rooks being fed by 
the cocks when they take possession of their nests. The 
former accepts food with fluttering wings and open mouth 
in the same way as a young bird does. This protecting 
care is bestowed by the cocks before any eggs are in the 
nest and until the young birds are hatched. But the cares 
of a family demand attention from both parents, whose 
combined efforts are required to obtain food for their 
offspring. 

The frequency with which rooks follow the plough 
has led the majority of people to imagine that the birds 
teed on the crops. Their technical name of /rugilegus 
(fruit picker) is no doubt based on this mistaken idea. But 


rooks do not care for vegetation, and their favourite food 
is wireworms and the juicy grub of the cockchafer. <A 
flight of rooks will demolish thousands of worms without 
taking a particle of grain. But there is one very bad trait 
in their character, for which other birds too often are 
blamed, and that is their fondness for pheasants’ eggs, and 
sometimes they will also kill the voung birds. A game- 
keeper often hunts for the unseen enemy, while the ‘ caw, 
caw’ above his head sounds to the initiated very like a 
chorus of contemptuous derision. 

When the young rooks are old enough to search for 
their own livelihood the divers families depart, and towards 
evening return in a mass to the nests. It will then be 
noticed by the watcher behind the telescope that they 
refuse to settle down until the last straggler has arrived. 

Rooks will chase a sparrow-hawk whenever they catch 
sight of one, and sometimes they seem to take a vindictive 
pleasure in irritating small animals like rabbits, whose fur 
they will now and again steal, though a beakful of such a 
trophy is of no apparent use to them, not even for nest 
building, as grass and moss compose the interiors of the 
birds’ homes. 

The bare patch above the beak of the rook differentiates 
it from the crow. This bareness has been attributed to it 
thrusting its beak into the ground for food. But the crow 
uses his beak for the same purpose without any visible 
signs of the feathers being disturbed. More than one 
experiment has been tried to prove that the rook’s baldness 
is of Nature’s providing. Young birds fresh from the nest 
have been kept and fed in a cage, and still the bare patch 
has eventually appeared just as if they had been with their 
kindred, making use of their beaks in the usual manner. 

The flight of a rook might almost be called dignified, 
and personally I consider its progress through the air more 
deceptive to the eve regarding speed than any other bird. 
By watching the wing movements one would seldom guess 
that very neatly a hundred go to the minute. 

When rooks are unusually unsettled a change in the 
weather may be expected. These birds are good weather 
prophets, and more reliance may be placed on them than 
on the predictions of most human exponents of weather- 
lore, for this restless behaviour is generally the portent 
of rain, and country people will tell you that when they 
wheel and dive suddenly their behaviour is a sure sign of 
wind. They certainly ought to know all about wind, for, 

The rook’s nest do rock on the tree-top 

Where vew foes can stand 
especially when a March gale is blowing. No doubt the 
inaccessibility of their nests and, consequently, their com- 
parative safety caused the rooks to cling to their nesting 
sites in London long after other birds had disappeared. To 
how many city dwellers have the cawing rooks in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields recalled the memory of clear cold evenings after 
a perfect spring day ? They were a living contradiction, 
these urban rooks, of another country saying that, unless 
the voung birds are shot off every spring, the old ones will 
forsake the rookery. The real cause of such an event- 
overcrowding —was one that did not occur to the rural mind. 
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~LUDFORD HOUSE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. H. E. WHITAKER. 


—— 





OBERT CHARLTON, the London goldsmith, pros- 

pered so well that to the manor of Whitton, which 

he bought about 1612, he added the manor of 
Ludford, of which he appears as the possessor in 

1632. Ludford is a sort of rus in urbe. Its extensive 
agricultural and sporting estate surrounds it, except to the 
north, where the rushing, many-weired Teme divides it from 
Ludlow town which clusters on the opposite rise till it culmi- 
nates in the church’s splendid tower. But Ludford is not even 
a village. The house and church stand high. On the slope 
or at its foot lie almshouses, a farm and a few cottages, 


Copyright 1.—LUDFORD BRIDGE. 
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the delightful timber framed dwelling called the ‘ Old Bell 
House” (Fig. 9) and, close to the bridge, the Inn. The 
bridge (Fig. 1) retains the medieval characteristic of angular 
bays or refuges between the arches. Its picturesqueness is also 
enhanced by its slope. As a rule in England, although less 
generally than in Italy, bridges span rivers with banks of almost 
equal height. But, whereas between the hill of Ludlow and 
the Teme there is a strip of low ground, the Ludford bank is 
high and rocky. Thus, having descended to the level through 
the town gate (Fig. 7), we begin breasting the opposite ascent 
as soon as we set foot on the town side of the bridge and 
continue rising as we pass up 
the road with the long stately 
line of the chimneys and gate- 
house of Ludford on our left 
(Fig. 2). These chimneys, 
whose base is the living stone, 
mark the religious origin of 
the house, and belonged, no 
doubt, to separate cubicles or 
cells. Ludlow, a town of 
wealth and importance on the 
Marches of Wales long before 
Henry VII sent his elder son, 
Arthur, to rule the Princi- 
pality from its Castle, was rich 
in monastic foundations of 
the lesser kind, such as 
St. John’s Hospital and its 
dependency across the Teme 
called St. Giles’ House, 
Ludford. All such were ripe 
for absorption into lay hands 
when the Dissolution came. 
They were the prize of the 
men who knew their age and 
took their opportunities. Of 
such were the Foxes, the 
most active and powerful 
Ludlow family in Tudor 
and early Stewart days. 
Their importance begins with 
Roger Foxe, who became 
Recorder of Ludlow 
when Edward IV granted a 
charter to the borough in 
1461; but it was not till the 
next century that, through 
the legal business of the 
Court of the Marches, through 
fortunate marriages, and 
through a quick insight into 
the advantages the Dissolu- 
tion policy might bring to 
men with cash in hand, they 
became a clan possessing a 
leading influence in the town 
and goodly manors in the 
country around. The hospi- 
tal of St. John and the house 
of St. Giles of Lud.ord were 
granted in 1536 to William 
Foxe, who represented Lud- 
low in several of Henry VIII’s 
Parliaments. Ludford he 
converted into a residence. 
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buildings and 
added a new hall 
to the north 
close to where 
stood the church 
of St. Giles, on 
to which he built 
a north aisle as 
his family burial 
place. Feeling 
that he must do 
something to re- 
place the charit- 


able foundation 
that was swept 
away, he built 


almshouses 
at the foot of 
the churchyard. 
Then he handed 
the place over to 
his son Edmund, 


who no_ doubt 

did __ profitable 

business in the Copyright. 3.—WITHIN 
legal line at 

Ludlow, but was also Steward of Lincoln’s Inn. Having 


been returned to the Parliament of 1541 for Ludlow he 
journeyed up to London, and there a sorry mishap befel him. 
He files a complaint that coming from the Marches of 
Wales he alighed at The Ship without Temple Bar and 
thence went to his tailor, John Mathyne, near by “ to shift 
himself into other apparel.” There Humphrey Coningsby, 
‘a young wild gentleman,” and four or five of his servants 
“arrayed in manner of war with swords bucklers daggers 
doublets of bumbash”’ fell upon him and cut asunder the 
bones of his right arm so that he never can fulfil his office of 
Clerk of the Signet. How he fared with his sundered arm 
during the nine remaining vears of his life history does not 
relate. He died within his father’s lifetime, in 1550, leaving 
a little boy, Edward, aged four. Eleven years later the boy, 
aged fifteen and still at Shrewsbury School, is married to the 
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twelve vear old 
daughter of 
Adam Ottley of 
Pitchford. To 
these two four 
and twenty 
children were 
born. The effect 
seems to have 
been disastrous to 
the family for- 
tunes. Under 
Charles I we find 
the boy born 
under Henry VIII 
still alive, but 
having long suf- 
fered from finan- 
cial difficulties. 
He was over 81 
when he died, the 
heir to what pro- 
perty he left be- 
ing a grandson. 
Ludford had been 
lost some years 
before, for it does not appear to have been purchased direct 
from Edward Foxe by Robert Charlton who is mentioned as its 
owner in 1632. The present get-up of the hall may be alittle 
later than that and is probably the work of his son, Sir Job 
Charlton, who was mentioned last week as preferring Ludford to 
Whitton as a residence ; and just as he gave the former place to 
his son on the latter’s marriage, so may Ludford have been Job 
Charlton’s residence within the lifetime of his father who lived 
to see the Civil Wars. He is described as ‘‘ a great Sufferer in 
the Royal Cause,”’ and we know that after the Restoration his 
son claimed and obtained compensation for monetary loss. 
No doubt, then, the following entry in the records of the 
Parliamentary Committee for Sequestrations applies to him: 
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Robert Charlton of Mincing Lane and Co Salop 
Nov 1643 assd at 15001 


Dec ,, asmuch tin belonging to him as will pay asst to be seized 
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The future judge was born in 1614 and in due course went 
to Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn. At the time when he might 
well hope to go forward in his career the quarrel between 
King and Parliament came to a head, and his Royalist pro- 
clivities were against him when the cause was lost. But 
Ludlow returned him to Richard Cromwell’s Parliament in 
1659 and he continued to represent the town after the 
Restoration. 

Then the long delayed advancement comes quickly. He 
becomes Sergeant-at-Law and a knight. The Chief Justice- 
ship of Chester—convenient to a dweller on the Marches 
is given to him in 1662. In 1673 he is unanimously 
and with evident willingness elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Times were anxious and debates heated. 
A fortnigh.’s exercise of his arduous office lead to a real 
or pretended breakdown of his health, and he retires to 
Ludford and to the duties of his western judgeship. Soon, 
however, a Court favourite turned a covetous eye upon the 
post. In 1680 Jeffries already had the ear of the Duke of 
York and, as a Denbighshire man, thought that Sir Job’s 
office would suit him. Exactly what happened we learn from 
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Roger North who, in his life of his brother, Lord Keeper 
Guilford, writes as follows : 


Jeffries laid his eye on the place of Chief Justice of Chester, which was full ot 
Sir Job Charleton, than whom there was not a person better qualified for 
His Majesty’s favour ; an old cavalier, loyal, learned, grave and wise. He had 
a considerable Estate towards Wales and desired to die in that employment. 
But Jeffries, with his interest on the side of the Duke of York, pressed the 
King so hard that he could not stand it; but Sir Job Charleton must be a 
judge of the Common Pleas and Jeffries at Chester in his place, being more 
Welshman than himself. Sir Job laid this heavily upon his heart, and desired 
only that he might speak to the King, and receive his pleasure from his own 
mouth ; but was diverted, as a thing determined. But once he went to White- 
hall, and placed himself where the King, returning from his walk in St. James’s 
Park, must pass ; and there he set him down like hermit poor. When the 
King came in, and saw him at a distance, sitting where he was to pass, con- 
cluded he intended to speak with him, which he could not by any means bear ; 
he therefore turned short off, and went another way. Sir Job, seeing that, 
pitied his poor master, and never thought of troubling him more, but buckled 
to his business in the Common Pleas. And may Westminster-hall never 
know a worst judge than he was. 


Presumably Sir Job liked work which allowed him to live 
mostly at Ludford. Otherwise the change from Chester to 
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Westminster can scarcely have been considered a hardship. 
To most men the hardship would have been the deprivation 
of the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas which came in 
1686 when Sir Job opposed the dispensing power claimed by 
James II. It was necessary to replace him by a more pliable 
lawyer, but he was not penalised. Jeffries was now too big 
a man to want Chester, which was given back to Sir Job and a 
baronetcy thrown in as an additional sop. Ludford again 
became his headquarters and there he died in 1697. The 
principal feature in the aisle of the church that William Foxe 
had built is not the brasses of that family, but the great 
altar tomb on which lies the effigy of Sir Job in his judge’s 
robes, painted, as the fashion still was, in natural colours 
and closely resembling the portrait of him that hangs in the 
dining-room of Ludford House, amid many of his family and 
descendants. The walls of this room remain wainscoted, and 
the three-arched Jacobean panelling which forms the over- 
mantel savours of the last of the Foxes or his immediate 
successor in ownership. The windows, like those of the 
whole garden front, are late sashes, and the work of Sir Job 
is not much seen except in the hall (Fig. 6) which remains as 
he altered it—not altogether to its advantage. The north 
elevation (Fig. 4) gives us an idea of what this room was like 
under the Foxes. 
The main en- 
trance was then 
on this side 
through a boldly 
moulded stone 
archway over 
which a_ timber- 
framed upper 
storey projected 
on corbels. At 
some time the 
latter must have 
given way and 
threatened the 
superstructure 
with collapse, so 
that the local 
mason was called 
in to set up 
rough stone wall- 
ing that sadly 
mars the original 
design, but 
might easily be 
temoved and the 
old arrange- 
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The porch opened on to screens, and faced a south doorway 
giving into the great court of office (Fig. 3), approached from 
the road through a gate-house, and this has now been made 
the usual approach to the house. The hall was a single- 
storeyed room having to the north stone mullioned windows, 
the chief one of oriel form and next to it a deep projecting 
chimney. The storey of chambers above were timber-framed. 
There was proba'ly the same arrangement of materials to 
the south. But Sir Job’s treatment of the room closed off 
with wainscoting the whole of the north windows, and to 
get sufficient light the whole of that portion of the south 
wall which gave outside was made into a wood-framed window. 
The hall became less in size and in lighting, but the work 
both of the wainscoting and of the screen is very pleasant. 
It is a good, simple example of the style that intervened 
between the Jacobean and the Restoration periods, and was 
very likely done by Sir Job under the Commonwealth when 
his father died. The stair, on the other hand, looks as if 
it had been introduced by his successor. We saw last week 
that Sir Job must have handed over Whitton to his son 
Francis when the latter married in 1682, who thereupon 
added some painted decorations to the hall. Whether, as 
the second baronet, which he became on his father’s death 
in 1697, he re- 
sided at Ludford 
or at Whitton 
or at both we 
cannot say, but 
there is more 
architectural and 
decorative 
evidence of his 
occupation of 
Whitton than of 
Ludford. Dying 
in 1729 he was 
succeeded by a 
son and a grand- 
son, and with 
the latter the 
baronetcy came 
to an end. Sir 
Blunden  Charl- 
ton, third baro- 
net, had a 
daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who be- 
came the _ wife 
of Edmund 
Lechmere and 
whose son 
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succeeded to the Charlton estates on the death of his uncle 
in 1784. 

Dr. Nash in his ‘‘ History of Worcestershire” tells us 
that the Lechmeres ‘‘ served under William the Conqueror 
and obtained lands in Hanley.” They certainly owned part 
of the parish of Hanley Castle under the early Plantagenets, 
and their pedigree is clear from Edward III’s day onwards. 
Severn End was their ancient seat, and despite a disastrous 
fire in recent times remains a delightful place. The last to 
do much at it was Sir Nicholas Lechmere, a judge under the 
later Stewarts, and from whose diary we know much of his 
family and their home as well as of his own doings. It was 
his great-grandson who took Elizabeth Charlton as his first 
wife, and by her had a son, Nicholas, born in 1733, who in 
1784 became Colonel Lechmere Charlton of Ludford and 
Whitton. When his father died a nonagenarian in 1805 
he became also of Severn End, though a considerable portion 
of the Lechmere inheritance passed to his half-brother, 
Anthony. The junction of estates ought to have given 
the Lechmere Charltons ample means, but the fate of the 
Foxes seems soon to have overtaken them. Nicholas Lech- 
mere Charlton, Colonel of the Worcestershire Militia, survived 
his father only two years. His eldest son, Edmund, sold 
Severn End, but in 1852 it was repurchased by Sir Edmund 
Lechmere of The Rhydd and is now owned by his grandson, 
the present baronet. Meanwhile, Whitton had followed 
Severn End, and only Ludford remained when Colonel 
Lechmere Charlton’s younger son, Francis, died in 1837. 
He was childless and his heir was a cousin, John Lechmere, 
whose sister’s son, Mr. Parkinson, was the next owner, and 
it is now the property of Captain Parkinson. 

It has, however, seen a succession of tenants and is at 
present occupied by Mr. H. E. Whitaker, who shows taste and 
judgment in his furnishing and garden treatment. The 
garden gains nothing from the front of the house which looks 
out on to it, for the Victorian treatment of its windows and 
the modern slating of its roof make it disappointing after 
enjoying the picturesqueness of the north and west sides 
that retain so much of their ancient character. But the 
garden itself has pleasant features and a delightful outlook ; 
spring daffodils are followed by masses of azaleas and 
clumps of rhododendron flowering both on the edge of 
the trim lawn and about the rougher stretches of grass that 
occupy the rising ground eastward. Looking back from here 
(Fig. 5) we see on our right a stately cedar which dates 
from the time of the last Charlton baronet or his successor, 
the first Lechmere owner. To the left, behind the house, 
nestles amid its tall elms the little country church where 
Sir Job lies entombed; while the centre of the picture is 
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occupied by the mighty tower of Ludlow’s splendid fane, 
beneath which spread the picturesque streets of the town 
Where the heir to the throne of the first Tudor held 
his Court as President of the Council of Wales at a time 
when Ludford House was the home of the brethren of 
St. Giles. H. AvRAyY TIPPING. 


IN THE GARDEN 


THE PAINT-POT IN THE GARDEN. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 





HE colour of garden paintwork does not by any means 
receive the consideration it deserves, and as the dry 
days of March are at hand, it may be well to think of 
the doors, gates and railings, the seats and the tubs, 
that will be thankful for a coat of paint, and to consider 
with some care what colour the paint should be. In some places 
it seems to be an inflexible law that the paint must be dead 
white. It has to be admitted that white paint makes for a kind 
of clean, neat appearance, and in the case of movable garden 
seats that are bought ready-made, it would seem reasonable 
that the maker, with a proper pride in his work, should wish 
them to show up as sharply as possible. But often the white- 
painted seat becomes disastrously prominent and asserts itselt 
with a harsh discordance in the garden landscape. One may 
go into a garden where all is well designed and where there are 
borders of beautiful flowers, but where a gleaming white seat 
at the end catches the eye and painfully compels its attention 
to the exclusion of every other consideration. One turns a 
corner and again a white seat shrieks at the eye and commands 
its undivided notice. One goes away, and the recollection of 
that garden becomes a kind of nightmare of white seats. There 
are places where one may even see a pitiless white-painted bench 
placed against the dusky splendour of a Yew hedge or glaring 
out of some other place of dark foliage, so that the cruel contrast 
robs the eye of all the value of the many tones of quiet green, 
just as the true colour of Yew or any evergreen is absolutely 
lost when the snow lies on the ground at its foot. It is a kind 
of wanton or, at the best, unheeding desecration. Another 
matter that one notices about the use of white paint on gates 
is that the painter follows some kind of rule that constrains him 
to paint the hinges black. If white paint can be made more 
glaring and pertinacious, more crudely conspicuous, it is by the 
contrast with black. 

_ All these mistaken uses of good paint come from the fact 
being either unknown or generally ignored that all effect of 
colour is relative. No paint should be of such a kind or tint 
that it either wars with what is near or unduly attracts to 
itself. If we take the case of plants in tubs, there is an unhappy 
convention that the tub must be a bright green and the hoops 
black ; the greener the green the better the painter is pleased. 
He only thinks of the tub, not knowing that whatever its colour 
may be it should be quite secondary to that of the plant. It is 
a safe rule that no tint of green should go on the tub that is 
cruder or greener than that of the leaves, and there is no need 
to paint the hoops another colour ; in fact, it is better, besides 
being a considerable saving of labour, to paint it all out of one pot. 
_ If it is asked what colour other than white it is best to use 
for seats, a neutral grey may safely be advised ; such a grey as 
may be matched from the bark of young stems from three to 
four inches in diameter of Spanish Chestnut or from many kinds 
of tree bark. This at any rate would be safe. But anyone who 
1s careful in the matter of colour would have some pieces of 
board painted in a series of such tints and see which would suit 
the actual place, according to its aspect and its own special 
conditions. The lovely silvery grey of oak unpainted, as in an 
old park paling, or of old elm weather boarding can hardly be 
matched in paint because its quality is a matter of surface 
texture as well as of actual colour, but something of the kind 
might be attempted. For simple board seats fixed on stumps 
in woodland a useful colour is that of a scale of bark of Scots 
Fir, a warm grey. But in all painting of seats the considerations 
that matter are that they should be visible enough but not unduly 
prominent, and that their colour should harmonise with what 
is near, but should never compete with it. 

An illustration of the mischief of wrong colouring with foliage 
comes to mind and may be worth mentioning, though it does 
not concern paint. At some of the great flower shows green 
baize is provided for covering the stands ; when new it is of a 
rather ruthless green, but with age it fades, and finally acquires 
an almost neutral tint that is not only harmless but is actually 
becoming to foliage. There was a winter show, and one ex- 
hibitor, who brought a few choice orchids, was allotted a bench 
covered with new baize. The exhibit did not take up the whole 
space, and a good deal of the baize showed between the pots. 
The leaves of orchids are hardly ever a bright green ; for the most 
part they are low in tone and of a dull yellowish tint. The effect 
of the raw green baize was to exaggerate this weakness of colour- 
ing, and what should have been an exhibit of great refinement, 
became a sad example of how bad it was possible to make it 
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The painting of the conservatory and other glasshouses 
should also have more careful consideration, for here also the 
white paint-pot has generally reigned supreme, and the glass 
structures, usually unsightly rather than desirable to see, have 
been made as obtrusively prominent as possible; whereas if 
the paint was well toned down with umber and a little black 
they would be comparatively innocuous. Some firms have a 
habit of finishing their glass-houses and frames with a paint 
even worse than dead white—a ghostly blue-white—and they 
colour the inside ironwork a crude blue! 

There is a certain sense in keeping the paint inside a 
greenhouse white, or nearly white, on account of saving all 
possible light, but even here a very slight warming with 
umber does no harm and is a great gain both in general 
good effect and in colour harmony with vegetation. 


CROPPING A 10 ROD ALLOTMENT. 











JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. ee 
- 
Rows two feet apart. © 
Plant tubers now. 
Seed bed for raising . ra 
RHUBARB. young vegetables. Frame. | & 
BROAD BEANS. i 
Two rows. Sow now. Brussels Sprouts to follow. v 
EARLY POTATOES. 
Four rows 2ft. 6in. apart. Plant sprouted sets late 
March. Plant Winter Greens between rows in June. 
> 
Nn 
LATE POTATOES. 
Four rows 2ft. 6in. apart. Plant in late March 
Lijt in October and sow Turnips. 
PARSNIPS. " 
a) 
Six rows. Sow now. 
2 CARROTS. < 
-3 + 
Oo Four rows. Sow March and April. 
J 
so) 
> ONIONS. ' 
Eight rows. Four rows sow March and April. Two aS 
rows transplanted winter varieties. Two rows plant 
sets now. 
SPRING CABBAGES. 
Two vows, 2ft. apart. Sow at once in frames. Dwarf : 
French Beans to follow. = 
EARLY LETTUCE. 
Three rows. Sow now. Perpetual Spinach and 
Tomatoes to follow. 
DWARF PEAS. < 
Two rows. Sow now. Plant Celery between rows a + 
few weeks before Peas are gathered. 
SHALLOTS. 2 
Four rows. Plant now. = 
Shorthorn Carrots and Lettuce to follow. 
BEETROOT. , 
One row Globe, sow late March. Two rows Long, a 
sow May. 
TURNIPS. ” 
= 
Four rows. Sow late March. od 
Leeks to follow. Sow April; plant June. 
| 
DWARF FRENCH BEANS. maw be 
Three rows. Sow in May. Bed. 
| = 
a 
RUNNER BEANS. errr iy 
One row. Sow in May. | Heap. > 
} 5 
| 





30ft. 


[It may be presumed that few of our readers actually crop an allot- 
ment, but there are vast numbers of them who are interested in seeing that 
the working men gain as much as possible out of their ground. For the 
benefit of such we have asked Mr. Cowley, the Editor of the Garden, to 
draw up a plan for cropping an allotment of ten rods, and give some notes 
to accompany it. Hence the excellent diagram which is shown above. Our 
readers will find it a very well thought out scheme and, placed in the hands 
of an allotment holder, it should prove of very great service. Many people 
might even find it of great assistance in laying out their vegetable gardens, 
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for it is certain that much waste and trouble are due to the usual lack of 
such a plan as is here presented.—Ep.7 


N cropping an allotment this year allowances have to be 

made for some very unusual and disturbing circumstances. 

In the first place, the shortage of seed Potatoes is certain 
to throw many an allotment holder out of his reckoning. 
To allow for this, additional space should be given to 
Jerusalem Artichokes and Parsnips, both of which are excellent 
substitutes, and may be expected to give good returns in newly 
broken land. Then we have to replace the spring Cabbages, 
Lettuces and winter greens that have been destroyed by the 
exceptionally severe weather. To do this it is advisable to sow 
at once such quick-growing Cabbages as Sutton’s Earliest, 
Flower of Spring and Harbinger, also Lettuce Commodore 
Nutt. These should be sown under glass, and this is where a 
garden frame will come in very useful. If the seedlings are 
brought on quickly they will be fit to use almost as soon as those 
planted in the autumn. The young Cabbage heads may not 
be so firm and tightly packed as those which stand the winter, 
but when cooked they will prove more tender, milder in flavour 
and of better colour. The quicker a Cabbage is grown the better 
it is on the table. Dwarf French Beans may be sown in May 
between the Cabbages, removing the latter as soon as they 
become ready to give space to the Beans. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ONION SET. 


Where autumn-sown Onions have been badly damaged by 
frost recourse should be had to the Onion sets now offered 
by many of our leading seedsmen—half a pound will be sufficient 
for the average allotment holder. As it is only within the last 
two or three years that Onion growing from sets has become 
popular, it may perhaps be as well to explain that the ‘‘ set ”’ 
is a small, specially ripened bulb—much smaller than a “ pickler.”’ 
These pigmy bulbs should be planted on the first sunny day 
when the soil is in friable condition. Plant them about r}in. 
deep and 6in. apart. and as they: reach maturity remove the 
soil from the bulbs to assist their ripening. This novel method 
of growing Onions has its advantages. In the first place, there 
is a strong plant to start with and one is relieved of any anxiety 
about germination; the sets, being hard-skinned, escape the 
ravages of the Onion fly. Good-sized bulbs may be grown 
this way, the crop is earlier, while heavy manuring is un- 
necessary. Moreover, the Onion is not the best crop for 
growing on newly broken land, but when it is decided to 
attempt its cultivation, Onion sets should be used in preference 
to seed. The bulbs should be lifted for harvesting when fully 
grown, usually about mid-August, the space being immediately 
planted with Winter Spinach. The same rotation applies 
to spring sown Onions. 


INTERCROPPING POTATOES. 


Speaking generally, the Potato is by far the best crop to grow 
on a newly broken piece of ground, and if the allotment holder 
is fortunate in getting sufficient seed Potatoes he should devote 
at least half his plot to this crop. Early Potatoes are to be pre- 
ferred to maincrop and late varieties for the allotment, since they 
may be lifted early and so give winter greens a fair chance for 
development. With early Potatoes planted in rows 2ft. 6in. 
apart, as shown in the accompanying plan, such winter greens 
as Brussels Sprouts and Kale should be planted between the 
rows after the Potatoes are earthed up. The Potatoes are lifted 
in June and July, and the greens, which by that time have been 
planted a few weeks, have a fair chance for development. I 
have often seen it recommended to plant Brussels Sprouts, Kale 
and Broccoli between alternate rows of maincrop Potatoes, so 
that the haulm may be put back in the vacant guliy to avoid 
overcrowding. Maincrop Potatoes are not usually lifted until 
October, and unless the rows are more than 3{t. apart the greens 
are certain to be overcrowded and smothered up by the vigorous 
haulm of the Potatoes. There is nothing gained by such attenipts 
and it is far better to wait until the Potato crop is cleared off and 
then sow with Turnips. 

Beetroot and Carrots are two of the worst crops for growing 
on newly broken ground, particularly if there is any wireworm 
about, and in such cases the additional space might be devoted 
to Parsnips, Peas and Beans, that is, providing the soil has been 
deeply worked. 

If Broad Beans, either Windsors or Longpods, are sown 
at once the crop should be cleared off by the end of July, when 
the land should have a good dressing of stable manure before 
planting the Brussel Sprouts. The Broad Beans as shown in 
the plan are in rows 2ft. apart, and if the season is late the 
Brussels Sprouts should be planted between the rows before the 
Beans are gathered; and as soon as the pods are gathered the 
stems should be removed to allow the light to reach the Brussels 
Sprouts. 

In. a like manner Celery may be planted in trenches 
between the rows of dwarf Peas a few weeks before the Peas 
are cleared off, while later still Lettuce plants might be planted 
along the sides of the Celery trenches, or if desired, Leeks might 
be grown in the place of Celery. Seedlings of both Celery and 


Leeks should be raised towards the end of the month or in April, 
and pricked out on to a good bed where they should be kept 
growing steadily until planted in their final quarters. 


H.C, 
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DONE 


THE WAR.—III 





A. H. 


TURING. 
Rifle Brigade. 


CAPT. ROBIN LODER. 


Mentioned in desfatches. 


HILE the Regular and Service battalions of the 

Sussex have fought in the Western theatre of 

war, the Yeomanry and the 4th Sussex—Terri- 

torials—were in the Gallipoli fighting. The 4th 

Sussex landed on August 8th and, new to the 
conditions of war on the Peninsula, were ordered into action 
on the gth in support of the Queen’s at Chocolate Hill, the 
Yilghin Burnu spur that was a burnt tawny colour after 
its scrub had caught fire. They moved across Salt Lake 
and the stretch of sandy plain thick set with trees and scrub 
under gunfire from the heights. ‘‘ They went through it 
as if it had been an ordinarv field day ; in fact, I have never 
seen a finer line on any field day,” wrote a non-commissioned 
officer. When close to the Turkish position it was a matter 
of extreme difficulty to keep together, and the men became 
separated in the rush through this difficult country. It was 
in this attack that Captain Constable was morially wounded. 
The attempt to carry the Anafarta ridge had failed, and for 
the next few days little was done but to consolidate our 
front, and the 4th Sussex were relieved on the 12th. 

The Sussex Regiment played their part in this year’s 
great offensive on June 30th, and on that day Company 
Sergeant-Major Carter brought the third Victoria Cross to 
the regiment by his gallant behaviour in rescuing wounded 
men under fire. He was himself finally mortally wounded. 
In the advance from Poziéres on August 4th and 5th the 
Anzacs on their right joined in the rush without waiting 
for orders. The Sussex had been told to take Ration 
Trench and push on if prudent. ‘‘ They so far deemed it 
prudent, that they went on for another four hundred yards 
to a trench right upon the ridge. So completely had they 
got the Boches going at the time, that they covered this 
ground in open daylight without opposition and without 


LT. STEPHEN E. F. CHRISTY. 


2ND-LT. BASIL R. F. CHRISTY. 
Killed near Y pres. Died of wounds. 
casualties. Yet these were positions that the German 
High Command had ordered to be held at all costs.” 

In West Sussex Major Sir Walter Barttelott of Stopham, 
who is in the Coldstream Guards, was wounded at the battle 
of the Aisne, was on the staff at Gallipoli and after the evacua- 
tion was appointed Brigade-Major to the 12th Division. 
He has been awarded the D.S.O. for this work in Mesopotamia. 
His younger brother, Lieutenant-Commander Nigel Bartte- 
lott, was one of the first Sussex men who fell in the war. He 
was in command of the Liberty, in the 3rd Destroyer Flotilla 
which covered itself with glory in the battle of the Bight of 
Heligoland. During the action the Liberty's funnel was 
shot away and her foremast, and a shot passed clean through 
her bows. While Commander Barttelott stood on the 
bridge a shell shot off one leg, but he seized the rail and 
steadied himself and continued giving his commands until 
struck by another shell. His death was a great loss to the 
Navy. Captain G. F. Osborne of the 7th Sussex, elder son 
of Sir Francis Osborne, has been twice wounded ; and Mr. 
Douglas Hall’s only son, Lieutenant D. M. B. Hall, has also 
been twice wounded. Lieutenant Fitzroy Somerset, younger 
son of Mr. Arthur Somerset of Castle Goring, was awarded 
the Military Cross for his gallantry at the Le Touquet Salient 
on December 29th, 1915, during a successful raid on the 
German trenches. Although shot through the right arm and 
wounded in the head by a bomb, he remained at his post 
and continued to the last throwing bombs. He fell at 
La Boiselle on July 7th. His elder brother, Lieutenant 
Cecil Somerset, of the Roval Fusiliers, was dangerously 
wounded on the Vimy Ridge on June 28th. He had four 
bullets through him, and until the last knocked him down, 
he did not let his men see he was hit, but continued throwing 
bombs while under close fire from a sniper at about sixty 





PP. WYAd.. 
Killed in the Battle of the Somme. 


LT, H.-G. Ps WYATT: 
Died of dysentry. 


LT. G. W. 


LT. FITZROY SOMERSET, M.C. LT. H. CECIL SOMERSET. 


Killed at La Boiselle. Dangerously wounded on Vimy Ridge. 
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yards distance. Mr. Hugh Wyatt of Cirsbury has lost two 
sons ; Mr. Hugh G. P. Wyatt, his eldest son, died of dysentery 
contracted in the trenches at Cape Helles in 1915 when 
serving with his regiment, the Sussex Yeomanry ; while his 
third son, Lieutenant Geoffrey W. P. Wyatt of the 3rd Buffs, 
was killed in action in the Battle of the Somme on September 
15th. Mr. Hugh Wyatt’s second son, Captain Richard 
Wyatt of the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, is now serving 
in France. The Gorings of Wiston are well represented in 
the Army to-day. Colonel W. Goring, who lately commanded 
the 3rd Hussars in India, is now in command of a reserve 
cavalry regiment in France, and Major Alan Goring, late of 
the 20th Hussars, is remount officer for the Lancashire district. 
Mr. Herbert Goring, who joined the Army on the outbreak of 
war, is with the 3rd Hussars, while Mr. Francis Goring joined 
the 4th Sussex and was invalided with enteric from Gallipoli. 
He then rejoined the regi- 
ment in Egypt, but has 
once more been sent home 
with the same _ illness. 
Captain Robin Loder, only 
son of Sir Edmund Loder, 
who has a commission in 
the 4th Sussex, was with 
that regiment through the 
Gallipoli campaign and is 
now attached to the head- 
quarters staff of a Brigade 
in Egypt, and has_ been 
mentioned in Sir Archibald 
Murray’s last despatches. 
Captain G. H. Loder of 
the Scots Guards has re- 
ceived the Military Cross. 
He went to France with 
the seventh division in 
1914, took part in the first 
battle of Ypres and was 
wounded at Neuve 
Chapelle. He held a 
staff appointment during the Somme offensive. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edward Margesson, son of the late Colonel Margesson 
of Findon Place, was killed at Gallipoli when in command 
of the South Wales Borderers, and his brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Margesson, is serving on the Staff, while another 
brother, Mr. Wentworth Margesson, is in the Admiralty. 
Mr. A. R. Margesson, who was in the Manchester Regiment, 
died on a hospital ship in January. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ulric Thynne, D.S.O., of Muntham Court, has been in 
command of the Wiltshire Yeomanry since mobilisation. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cecil Alers Hankey is in command of 
the 3rd Sussex Regiment. Captain Arthur Frank Henty, 
elder son of Mr. Arthur Henty of Oatlands Park, rejoined 
his regiment, the Middlesex, at the beginning of the war 
and was killed at Hulluch in March, 1916; and his brother, 
Captain E. C. Henty, is serving in France. The two sons 
of Sir James Turing are serving; Lieutenant R. Turing, 
who is in the Rifle Brigade, is attached to the Machine Gun 
Company, and Mr. John Turing is in the Seaforth 


CAPTAIN D. M. B. HALL. 


Has been twice wounded. 
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Highlanders. Mr. Robert E. Henderson, son of Mrs. 
Henderson of Sedgwick Park, joined Lovat’s Scouts in 
the early days of the war and was subsequently aide-de- 
camp to Lord Lovat in Gallipoli. He has since joined 
the Blues. 

Three sons of Mr. Percy Godman of Muntham are 
serving : Cap‘ain Edward Shisley Godman in the Dorsetshire 
Regiment, Lieutenant Frederick Godman on General Duflus’s 
staff, and Major Charles C. Godman, who has been wounded, 
in the 4th Sussex. Of the three sons of the late Major- 
General R. T. Godman of Higden, who have been serving, 
Captain Thomas Godman of the 1st Dragoons fell at Ypres 
in November, 1914; Captain Frederick Godman of the 
Sussex Regiment is a prisoner of war; and Lieutenant 
George Godman is in the Sussex Yeomanry. Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. F. Wyndham of the King’s Royal Rifles, the 
vounger son of the late Sir 
Hugh Wyndham of Rogate 
Lodge, was wounded in 
the spring battle of 
Ypres. Sir Archibald 
Hamilton of Iping House 
is Recruiting Officer for 
Selsey sub-area, and _ his 
son, Mr. George Hamilton, 
is a Guards cadet at 
Sandhurst. Sir Archibald’s 
brother, Mr. Svdney 
Hamilton, is at the front 
with Queen  Victoria’s 
Rifles. Many members of 
the Clifton Brown family 
of Holm Bush are serving 
in the Army, including 
Brigadier-General Howard 
Clifton Brown. — Sir Elliot 
Philipson Stow of Black- 
2ND-LIEUT. RALPH SMITH. down House has _ for 

Believed killed on Hill 70. some time been Recruiting 

Officer in Anglesey ; his 
brother, Mr. H. M. Philipson Stow, enlisted, and is serving 
in an A.S.C. depot, while another brother, Mr. R. M. 
Philipson Stow, joined the Royal Lancaster Regiment, and 
after serving in France and Salonica, has been invalided. 
The two sons of Mr. Henry Christy of Lordington have 
fallen in action; the elder, Mr. Stephen E. F. Christy, 
joined the Irish Guards, was wounded in December, 1915, 
and killed near Ypres in the following July; while the 
younger, Mr. Basil R. F. Christy, joined the Coldstream 
Guards from Eton in 1916 and died of wounds in October. 
Mr. Relph Smith, youngest son of the late Sir Archibald 
Smith, Master of the Rolls, of Salt Hill, who enlisted on the 
outbreak of the war as a trooper in the West Kent Yeomanry, 
afterwards received a commission in the Welsh Guards, and 
was reported missing and believed killed on Hill 70, in 
September, 1915. Among Sussex men who have attained 
high command is Lieutenant-General Sir G. F. Gorringe, son 
of Mr. Hugh Gorringe of Ashcroft, near Shoreham, who is 
in command of the relief force in Mesopotamia. M. J. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

HEN one gets a book about horses, two 

alternative courses are open, and one of them 

is sure to be followed. If the book is bad, 

it is thrown away, because nothing can be 

duller than a dull book about horses. If it 
is good, it is placed among the works of reference, to live 
henceforth a celibate life with Sowerby’s ‘‘ Botany,” two 
or three dictionaries, and some directories as companions. 
They are not discarded, nor even neglected in the true sense 
of the word, but only not taken down unless needed fot 
reference. Seldom indeed is it given us to meet with a 
book that is at once sound in regard to the horse and yet 
so well written that reading it is a pleasure. But this is 
very decidedly the case with Mr. Roger Pocock’s Horses 
(John Murray). It is an enchanting book and will, we are 
sure, be read with pleasure by many who can scarcely tell 
one end of a horse from the other. Its accuracy is 
vouched for by no less a person than Professor Cossar 
Ewart, who says the book 
affords evidence of far more erudition than seems compatible with the 
unsettled and busy life of a frontiersman. In some parts it is highly 
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speculative, deals with problems rarely discussed or even mentioned by hippo- 
logists, in others it is severely practical, and affords evidence of the close 
study of horses and horsemanship in all parts of the world. The more the 
reader knows of cosmic changes and of the origin, history and habits of 
horses, wild, feral, and tame, the more he is likely to be fascinated by 
Horses. 

In a book that is altogether enjoyable it is difficult to pick 
out the best, yet for our own part, we prefer those chapters 
which deal with outdoor life, particularly that which comes 
under the heading, ‘‘ Habits of Outdoor Horses.” In the 
course of it, he tells the following story : 


I was dining with some friends at Gibraltar when the story was told 
of long ago times when a couple of mad midshipmen rode ponies for a wager 
up the Mediterranean stairs. This is a stone stairway up the eastern wall 
of the Rock which is sheer and some thirteen hundred feet high. The story 
had special interest for me because my father was one of the two mad 
middies. He had told me that the ponies were not frightened, except at 
the last flight of all when the Atlantic wind was blowing into their faces 
over the summit. ‘here a step was missing, the ponies reared, and both 
lads had to dismount, losing a wager for which the leader had undertaken 
the ride. 


“cc 


Still fuller of interest are his remarks about ‘“ Race- 
memories of Peril.”” We forget sometimes that the shying 
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horse always has some sort of cause for his action—a method 
in his madness, so to speak. Ona the range a bunch of loose 
ponies will let the wisest mare scout ahead while they string 
out in single file to follow, all alert. Their pointed ears and 
their attention to smells as well as sounds show the watch- 
fulness taught them by ancestral experience. As a com- 
plement to this, take the following picture of horses 
drinking : 

Again one watches tame horses watering at a trough, always alert, on 
guard. lf one of them makes a sudden movement the rest will at once shy 
backward. Some herses are so nervous that they have to be watered singly. 
Always a horse drinks while he can hold his breath, lifts his nostrils to breathe 
deep and fill his lungs, then takes a second drink, perhaps a third, and turns 
away abruptly. There is no lingering at the waterside. At the bank of lake 
or river no range horse goes deeper than he need, or offers to take a bath. 

When wild, horses run in families, or rather the stallion 
forms a large harem and he goes about with a family of voung 
mares, colts and foals. Here is a charming picture of wild 
horses defending themselves : 


There is not very much known about the internal arrangements of wild 
harems, but a good deal can be guessed from watching the Red Indian’s 
pony herd, the Cow outfit’s bunch of remounts, the Mexican remuda, the 
Argentino tropilla, the stock of a horse ranch, or even a herd camp of Mounted 
Police, all units of horses living more or less the wild life of the range. From 
these it is known that a feral pony herd keeps a certain military formation 
while grazing, with the weaker animals ringed by the stronger, and a few 
vedettes and flankers thrown out to watch for danger. At the assault of a 
wolf pack the formation closes, the fighting horses and mares making an outer 
ring, close-set and fac'ng outwards. When a wolf comes within range, the 
nearest horse swings round and lashes out with the hind feet to kill. As 
American wolves only pack in winters of famine, this even is rare, but in one 
case an Indian boy who was herded to a Blackfoot tr:bal camp, was, with 
his mount, placed by the fighting herd at their centre for his defence, and was 
able to watch the whole battle until his people came out to the rescue. 

The charm of the book does not lie wholly in the author’s 
knowledge, which appears to be endless, nor in his wide experi- 
ence which is drawn from the wildest and most remote places 
of the earth, but comes from a curious sympathetic interest 
and understanding, as that of one who has lived with horses 
all his life, loved and studied them. With this there is a 
power of expression granted to few indeed of those who have 
written about our noblest domestic animal. 


LITERARY NOTES 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S Edinburgh : A Historical Study (Williams and 
Norgate) is a very comprehensive work in which it was .mpossible to fill in 
details. ‘‘ Auld Reikie’’ is interesting from so many different points of view 
that no one writer can do justice to all. What a lovely name for a Palace 
is Holyrood, and what a stage it provides for the long tragedy enacted there ! 
“Edinburgh Castle stands upon a rock,’ and is the centre of the town’s 
militaryhistory. TheTron Kirkand the Tolbooth, the High Street,Cannongate, 
the wynds and closes, the houses of flat upon flat till you reach ‘t the seven- 
teenth storey where himself was born,” the taverns where wit and poet and 
a‘tist foregathered, Arthur’s Seat—a bit of Highland scenery lying close 
to the Scottish capital, the cold and winding Firth leading upwards to the 
Links of Forth, every old building stone,every inch of space has its poetry, 
its history. But most of all do the inhabitants, their peculiarities, their wild 
turbulence, their humours, passions and prejudices stir the imagination. 
Tue EpINBURGH Mos. 

Lord Rosebery, in a speech delivered some years. ago, described in his 
own inimitable manner the sudden gathering and fierce lawlessness of the 
crowds which, like angry wasps, buzzed out of wynd and alley. The shining 
example is that of the Porteous Riots which formed the foundation stone of 
Scott’s ‘* Heart of Midlothian.’’ Sir Herbert rather takes the wizard to task 
inasmuch as “‘ the novelist’s hand is not cramped by the fetters of historical 
accuracy,” but why should it be ?”’ Sir Walter caught the spirit of the scene 
and Dr. Dryasdust, who has been busy working out the facts for well on to a 
century and a half, added nothing essential. The novel still remains the best 
p cture ever made of Edinburgh societyin the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with all its elements represented. Douce Davy Deans, who ended his days 
near Wooler in Northumberland, one of the first of those English Presbyterians 
who in the northernmost county of England are even to-day more numerous 
than the adherents of the State Church, the soldiers, smugglers, thieves, 
magistrates and elders. I always feel, too, that the brawl in which Roland 
Graeme got entangled in the Highgate when Mary was still the nominal 
Queen of Scots was most vividly imagined. To go further back still, Dunbar, 
first and perhaps greatest of the line of Burns in his famous ‘ flyting”’ 
between Dunbar and Kennedy, gives a few pregnant hints about the 
Edinburgh of his day. He does not profess to be describing from sight, 
but when he chaffs Kennedy with the strong, coarse chaff of the day it is 
certain that he pictured what he had seen and applied it to his adversary 
in the battle of abuse. 


“Our awin queir clerk’? who brings the Carrick 
clay to Edinburgh Cross, ‘“ hobbling in boots as hard as horns from which 
stray wisps hang out were the welt is worn,” bears an impress of realism. 
So does the threat ‘to skale” the school and incite the scholars to 
stone him up the Causeway. Where did the people do their washing? It 
could be stolen from the street. Another says ‘I see him want a sark I 
reid you cummer takin in your linnin clothes. (The old Scotch is slightly 
modernised.) Then follows a vivid street scene of a wretched man flying 
down the “ gait,” a-clamour of boys after him, the town dogs hanging at 
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his heels, lads and scapegraces shouting after him, horses running away 
with cart and wheels, the coal pedlars’ pack horses kick off their panniers, 
the fishwives cry ‘‘ Fie”? and fling down their baskets and tubs! A vivid 
rendering of Edinburgh street life before Flodden! In this same poem 
occurs what has been regarded as the first mention of ‘‘ Arthowris Seat "’ 
in literature. It is Kennedy who speaks and prophesies that Dunbar 
should be burnt with pitch and fire, tar, gunpowder and lint on Arthur’s 
Seat or on a higher hill. It would be interesting to know how Sir Herbert 
Maxwell with his great knowledge of place names accounts for Arthur’s 
S:at—is it a reference to King Arthur ? 
only of ‘‘ the uncertain ligh! 


Or doe: he regard the legend as part 
reflected from plave names ?” 

EDINBURGH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Robert Fergusson was born in 1750 and died in a madhouse in 1774 

a mere boy of about twenty-four—an ill-paid, hard-worked lawyer’s clerk 
who at St. Andrews got the brief university training denied by Seotland 
to none who wishedit. Wilkie, the egregious professor of natural philosophy, 
who led the l'fe of a farmer and wrote an extraordinarily dull poem called 
the ‘‘ Epigoniad,”’ nevertheless had discernment enough to notice something 
of ‘‘the vision and faculty divine ”’ 
student. 
on his return to Edinburgh met friends of all classes at the tavern in H’gh 
Street where they were wont to gather. 
descriptive of his native town. 


in the very youthful and rather w.ld 
Scottish society was really democratic in those days, and Fergus: on 


Many of his poems are vividly 
We learn from him that though the bards 
hymned usquebagh most, the commonest drink of the period was London 
porter, even if those whose pockets were deep enough preferred French 
claret or Burgundy fortified with glasses of brandy from the same sunnv 
clime. Dandie Dinmont, it may be remembered, swallowed great draughts 
of beer with a “ cheerer ” of whisky or brandy ‘n between. From the poems 
we can see that the terror and bugbear of the Edinburgh reveller was the 
City Guard, which was almost exclusively composed of Highlanders. 
son frequently gives such warnings as 


lergus- 


‘* Gude folk as ye come frae the fair, 
Bide yont frae this black squad ; 
There’s nae sic savages elsewhere 
Allow’d to wear cockade. 
Than the strong lion’s hungry maw, 
Or the tuck o’ Russian bear, 
Frae their wanruly fellin paw 
Mair cause ye hae to fear 
Your death that day. 


The passage is from ‘‘ Hallow Fair,” and the story of the incident on which 
the warning rests begins as follows 


“Jock Bell gaed furth to play his freaks, 
Great cause he had to rue it, 
For frae a stark Lochaber aix 
He gat a clamihewit, 
Fu’ sair that night. 


**QOhon!’ quo’ he, ‘Vd rather be 
“By sword or bagnet stickit, 
‘Than hae my crown or body wi’ 
‘Sic deadly weapons nickit.’ 

Wi’ that he gat anither straik 
Mair weighty than before, 
That gar’d his feckless body aik, 
An’ spew the riekin gore, 
Fu’ red that night. 


‘*He peching on the cawsey lay, 

O’ kicks and cuffs well sair’d ; 

A Highland aith the sergeant gac, 
‘She maun pe see our guard.’ 

Out spak the weirlike corporal, 
‘Pring in ta drucken sot.’ 

They trail’d him ben, an’ by my saul. 
He paid his drucken groat 

For that neist day.”’ 


In “The King’s Birthday’? Edinburgh manners are sketched realistically. 
Celebrations begin with the roar of canon, which gives the poet occasion 
to lament the enforced silence of Mons Meg. Naturally, Sir Herbert refers 
to this great gun, but he will find in the proceedings of the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Society a fuller and more accurate account then he seems to 


possess. It was contributed many years ago by the late Sir David Milne 
Home. He next calls upon his Muse to sing the keeping of the day by the 


gaberlunzie men, of whom Scot’s Edie Ochiltree is the immortal type. 
“ «Sing lL kewise, Muse, how Blue-gown bodies 
Come here to cast their clouted duddies, 


. 


An’ get their pay. 
Follows after that more about the terr.ble guards : 
“On this great day the citv-guard, 
In military art well lear’d, 
Wi-powder’d pow and shaven beard, 
Gang thro’ their functions, 
By hostile rabble seldom spar’d 
O clarty unctions. 


““() soldiers! for your ain dear sakes, 
For Scotland’s alias, Land o’ Cakes, 
Gie not her bairns sic deadly pakes, 

Nor be sae rude, 
Wi’ firelock or Locheber aix 
As spill their blude.”’ 
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After that we are told of pranks too coarse for our more refined day. ‘“‘ Leith 
Races” gives a mirthful picture of the Scot in his glee. He is out for 
“‘ daffin,” racing, betting, gambl'ng at tables, drinking and giving free 
scope to the passion that is as much a part of him as his religion. In “ Auld 
Reikie ’’ one of the most remarkable features is that the bruiser surrounded 
by Macaronies—a feeble folk—seems to have been an ord‘nary figure in “ the 
joyous tavern.” A poem full of local colour ends on Fergusson’s finest stra‘n. 


“* Reikie, farewell! I ne’er cou’d part 
Wi’ thee but wi’ a dowy hcart ; 
Aft frae the Fifan coast I’ve seen 
Thee tow’ring on thy summit grecn, 
So glow’r the saints when first is g:ven 
A fav’rite keek o’ glore and heaven ; 
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On earth nae mair they bend their een, 
But quick assume angelic mien ; 

So I on F’fe wad glowr no more, 

But gallop’d to Edina’s shorc.” 


From Fergusson it is but a step—though a large one with Burns 
in between—to the Great Saloon in George Street where the men 
of Old Ebony concocts the Noctes Ambrosiane which did so much 


towards making its early fame. That was just a hundred years 
ago and the centenary of Blackwocd is about to be celebrated. S'rce 
the day of Christopher North and the Ettrick Shepherd Edinburgh 
has changed its appearance and the outward than that 
which has taken place within. New men and an altogether new city 
have arisen. Pe 


show less 





CORRESPONDENCE 


NORFOLK AND ARUNDEL. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘“‘ CountrRY LiFE.’’} 

S1r,—I read with much interest Mr. Oswald Barron’s article under the above 
heading. May I point out an error of another kind into which most news- 
papers—local as well as London—fell. It was stated almost universally 
that the Duke of Norfolk did not own an acre of land in the county which 
gave him his chief title. This is far from the case. as a great deal of land 
in the contiguous parishes of Kenninghall, North and South Lopham, Fers field, 
etc., all in Norfolk, still remained in his possession. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the iate Duke never set foot on this, his ancient patrimony, 
until a few years ago, viz., when he was in Norfolk for the opening of the 
beautiful Roman Catholic Church in Norwich. There are still some small 
remains of Kenninghall Palace—a red brick building of the fifteenth or 
early sixteenth century—standing. It was second in importance only to 
Framlingham Castle, the other East Anglian seat of the Howards, and it 
was thence that Queen Mary rode to Framlingham on the death of 
Edward VI. Iam not at all sure that the most ancient Howard possessions 
in Norfolk, ¢.e., at Wiggenhall and West Winch, do net still appertain to 
the head of the family, as does the lordship of the Hundred of Guiltcross. 
The Manor of Kenninghkall, which is believed to carry with it the right of 
acting as ‘‘ Chief Butler”’ at the coronations, was sold by the late Duke 
only a few years since —-NORFOLCIENSIS, 


THE OWNER OF HAUTEFORT. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFeE.”’} 

Sir,—The i'lustrated article on Hautefort which recently appeared in 
Country Lire will doubtless attract the wide attention which it merits. 
With regard, however, to the latest history of the chateau it is not Guite 
accurate, and you will perhaps permit me here to offer a correction. The 
purchaser’s name was not “ D’Artigues,’’ but Artigue. M. Artigue, whose 
untimely and much regretted death took place at Hautefort in 1908, was 
a most distinguished and remarkable man, and, I can assure you, never 
assumed any name other than the one which he honourably inherited. I 
learn also on excellent authority, not only that M. Artigue spent a large 
sum on repairing the chateau, but that everything of value or interest which 
now is contained in it was placed there by him, with the exception of the 
golden candlesticks and altar ornaments of the chapel. The chateau, I 
may add, is still in the hancs of the Artigue family, who, doubtless, if applied 
to, would confirm the above.—F. H. Brapiey, Mcrton College, Ox‘ord. 


ALLOTMENT MUSIC WITHOUT A PIANO. 
(To THE EpitTor or “ Country LiFF.’’] 
S1r,—In order to save years of further groping in the dark I consider it is 
imperative that the Government should start commercial test small-holdings. 
To illustrate my point : a piano is only useful when it translates sound into 
music, and small-holdings are only useful when they translate knowledge 
and effort into profit-preduc:ng results. Now, if a person goes to a mus‘c 
teacher to be taught the piano, he expects to be taught to play by someone 
who has not only all the necessary knowledge, but also who has now, or at 
least has had at some time of his life, a real piano on which he has translated 
into music this knowledge which he is now teaching. If the teacher has 
net a piano and has never had one, nor even seen a complete one, how can 
he properly teach, how does he know if what he is teaching is really music 
or not? His music, for all he knows, when put to the test may only 
be discord. He may know all about the working parts of a piano and all 
about the theory of music, and yet, nevertheless, his teaching, for all practical 
purposes, may be valueless. It is much the same with agricultural teaching, 
especially the teaching of the minor branches of agriculture, such as poultry ; 
and until the Government have their own paying commercial test small- 


holding they are much in the position of the piano teacher without a piano* 


They cannot direct or teach properly because they lack proper knowledge ; 
that is, a clear understanding of whether their directions are commercially 
sound or not. Of course, ignorance at times is bliss, and it may suit their 
purpose best to be able to say, “‘ We have not got this type of knowledge 
and do net wish to have it, because if we had it we would be restricted to 
certain narrow paths; now we are free men and can roam about at will, 
and it is not, under existing circumstances, necessary for us to have practical 
teachers.”” Had we commercial test small-holdings, then all our teachers 
and directors would have to be practical men; because if they were not, 
thea they might be continually talking and teaching against the hard facts 
which were being da‘ly produced on our own farms by our own practical 
men.—F. G. PAYNTER. 


“CHOWS WORRYING SHEEP.” 
(To THE Eptror oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—-In reply te the letter in your issue of February 17th signed ‘‘ Ckcw 
Lover,”’ a chow is the worst kind of dog you could have for worry'ng shecp, 
and it is useless to thrash him, as he feels noth'ng through his th'ck co: t. 
I have heard from various sources (but I must confess I have never had 
occasion to try it myself, though I have several dogs) that there is one, and 
only one, way of curing them: Get a large and very fierce old rem, and 
put him in a small enclosure, say, 2oft. square, and tie him up very firmly 
in a corner by a rope or chain about 8ft. long. (You must tie h'm up or he 
will probably kill the dog.) Then turn the chowin. He rushes at the rem, 
which charges back and bowls him over. After three or four goes of this 
sort the dog has had enough, and in future gives all sheep a wde berth. I 
should be inclined to do this with every chow when quite a puppy, and 
thus train him from the beginning in the way in which he shou!d, or perhaps 
should net, go.— ELEANOR PEEL. 


SEASIDE GULLS AND THE FROST. 


[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.""] 


Sir,—I have seen accounts in the papers lately about the extraordinary 
tameness of the sea-gulls in and around London during the long and very 
sharp frost which we have been having. Even on the coast where one would 
not think the weather could make much difference to them they have been 
equally depencent on human charity. This house is situated quite close to 
the sea, and nearly every house in the village had its family of sea-gulls wh’ch 
came regularly for food. I was much interested in watching them. Those 
wh'ch came here seemed to have one gull wh ch was their chief. He was the 
first to come every morning, and the others were not allowed to eat until 
he had finished. One day I was astonished to find that he had brought a 
young gull with him, evidently one of last year’s hatching, as he had still 
got the brown coloured feathers which they always have until they are two 
or three years old. I always whistled when I had food for them and they 
very soon got to know this, and I could see them coming from all round as 
soon as they heard me. At one house the gulls were always waiting for their 
dinner, which was given to them at two o’clock everyday. They seemed to 
know exactly when to come for it.—T. M. G. RicHarpson, 


SHOOTING PHEASANTS IN CLOSE TIME. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—A word for our game birds. As an old farmer and sportsman, I think 
all people who destroy pheasants and partridges in the breeding season are 
destroying some of the farmer’s best friends. If you examine the crops of 
20 wild pheasants you w:ll not find more than one, and likely not one, 
distended with cornu, but only insects, seeds of different weeds, berries, 
acorns, etc.; but tame hand-fed pheasants w Il often be filled with maize, 
as that isa favourite feed. Pariridges do no end of good on the land indepen- 
dent of their value as food. I donot detend nor advocate rearing hand-fed 
birds at this time, but for goodness sake refrain from killing game birds in 
the breeding season as one year of such work would almost exterminate our 
game birds. I think our Food Controller very fooiish to relax the game 
laws. I occupied a farm for ten years in the midst of a strictly preserved 
district, and although hundreds of pheasants were bred on my farm I do not 
believe they did me five pounds’ worth of damage in the ten years, but I 
know they did me a lot of good. Rabbits were my only trouble, as the 
keepers were always interfering with the traps, but I had a bit of my own 
back by reieasing a fox or two from their traps and confiscating the 
gins.— JamES TURNER. 


GARDENS AND ELEMENTARY SCHOLARS. 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ Country L1tFE.’’] 


Sir,--‘‘ An Old Schoclmaster,’’ who suggests that soldiers’ gardens could 
be cultivated by the gardening classes of elementary schools, may be glad 
to know that in Bedfordshire this has already received attention. Weeks 
ago I suggested this to the Director of Education, who, coinc:dentally, wes 
at the time preparing a memozandum on the subject to the Education Com- 
mittee. The latter agreed, so as soon as the weather is favourable the young 
gardeners wiil start taking their share in the war. But it must not be lost 


sight of that the boys leave at twelve years of age to help the farmers; 
so too much must not be expected of them, willing though they be.— 
W. J. WarRREN, 
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RECLAIMING THE DESERT. 


(To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 


Str,—While I was in Egypt with the British 
Expeditionary Force I was very interested in 
the primitive methods of cultivation there, 
and often used to pass away my spare time by 
wandering into the agricultural districts with 
my camera. My two photographs show the 
first stage of turning the desert into arable 
land. Nile clay is-carried by donkeys to the 
edge of the desert, and is afterwards collected 
in these box-form arrangements (pulled by 
oxen) and gradually mixed in with the sand. 
The first picture shows the apparatus at work, 
while the supply of clay can be seen ip the 
background behind the soldier. My other 
p.cture shows them going back with the 
boxes empty (lifted up) to be refilled. After 
this work is completed the land is flooded 
with Nile water. In England at the present 
time waste land is being ploughed up which will 
grow oats this year, but in Egypt it takes 
some years before this newly cultivated land 
will grow much of a crop. The temperature 
when I took these photographs was r12odeg. 
in the shade, but these natives and their 
animals seemed quite cool in their work.—A. 


THE CHURCHYARD YEW. 
{To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 


Sir,—I see that from Professor Boulger’s book 
one of your correspondents gives an abridged 
extract from the ‘ Botanologia of Robert 
Turner ”’ (1663), of which I have an old original 
copy, and it may be interesting to your readers, 
in view of recent correspondence, to give the 
full text of Turner’s description of the yew tree 
and its properties in the quaint wording of 
the time, and which also shows the controversy 
that waged around the subject ev:dently then : 
‘* Yew Tree (Taxus).—This tree is well known 
for hard timber, and good to make strong 
Bowes; the Latine name thereof is Taxus: 
but it is not mentioned by me for any 
medicinal Vertue that isin it, though the bark 
thereof is by some used instead of Tamarisk, I say not how judiciously. 
Nature and Vertues: Yew is hot and dry in the third degree and hath such 
an attractive quality that if it be set in a place subject to poysonous vapours 
the very branches w.ll draw and imbibe them; Hence it is conceived that 
the judicious in former times planted it in the church-yards on the west side 
because those places being fuller of putrefaction and gross oleaginous vapours 
exhaled out of the graves by the setting sun, cnd sometimes drawn into 
those Meteors called Ignes fatui, divers have been frightened, supposing 
some dead bodies to walk ; others have been blasted, etc., not that it is able 
to drive away Dev.ls as some superstitious monks have imagined nor yet 
that it was ever used to sprinkle Holy-Water as some quarrelscme Presbyters 
altogether as ignorant of natural causes as the signification of Emblems and 
useful Ornaments have fondly conceived. Wheresoever it grows it is dangerous 
and deadly both to man and beast, according to most authours, how much 
more then if it be encompassed with graves, into which the lesser Roots 
w.ll run and suck nourishment (poisonous man’s flesh being the raskest 
poison that can be) yet a certain Vicar unw.lling to own the effect on his 
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Cows, would fain deny it to be so! Other Creatures as Rabbits have becn 
poisoned with it, and the very ly ng under the shadow hath been found 
hurtful: yet the grow:ng of it in a churchyard is useful, and therefore it 
ought not to be cut down upon what pittiful pretence soever.’’—H. a’C. 
PENRUDDCCKE. 


[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—Some thirty years ago a medical man investigated the question of 
animal poisoning from the eating of yew leaves and gave the result of his 
opinions in a letter to the Times. He stated, as far as I can remembcr, 
that injury was caused from the sharp pointed leaves piercing the inner 
coating of the stomach and causing severe inflammation. The thickness of 
the stomach coating being strong enough to resist piercing it was said was 
the cause of some escaping death. The seeds, both as to their pulp or kernel, 
are harmless, as I know from personal experience. The reason for planting 
yews in churchyards was that being lorglived they were ccmmonly worshipped 
as the ‘‘ Tree of Life,’’ under the ancient religious 
‘““Tree worship’’ ceremonies.—A. L. F. 
RECORDED ON _ ICE. 

[To THE EpitTor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Although the present frost has not 
beaten records, it is sufficiently notable to 
make me wish that we had some attractive 
method of recording such an event. In the 
eighteenth century they managed these things 
better, as you will see from the enclosed photo- 
graph of an engraving which celebrated a frost 
far more vigerous. As the lettering will be 
small when reproduced I transcribe it. El’za- 
beth Franks is not known to me as a poet, 
but her performance is good enough for a child 
of ten. 

“Upon THE FROST IN THE YEAR 1739-40 
‘* Behold the I’ quid THAMES now frozen o’er ! 
That lately SHIPS ot mighty Burden bore. 
Here you may PRINT your name, tho’ can- 

not Write, 
’Cause numb’d with Cold: ’Tis done with 
great D-light, 
And lay it by; That AGES yet to come 
May see what THINGS upon the ICE were 
done. 
ELIZ. FRANKS, born Nov. 15, 1729 
Printed on the Ice upon the Thames, at 
Queen Hithe, FE RRUARY the oth, 
1739-40.”—H. H. P. 
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SEAGULLS IN TOWNS. 

[To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph I took 
last week of some seagulls. It is not an 
excellent photograph by any means, but I 
think rather a difficult and unusual subject. 
These gulls have recently been driven inland in 
search of food by the cold weather, and the 
photograph was taken on the lawn at the 
Ipswich and East Suffolk Club (in the centre of 
the town), where Mr. Dodd has been feeding 
them regularly three times a day for the last 
month. At first the food was placed on the far 
side of the lawn, and day after day the pan was 
placed a little nearer to the window, where I 
fixed my camera, drawing the blind with the 
exception of a few inches allowed for the lens, 
having previously focussed on the feeding-pan. 
They were fed at 9 a.m., 2 p.m. and 5 p.m., 
and would be waiting on the roof of a neigh- 
bouring church quite half an hour beforehand. 
When the food, which consisted of table 
leavings (meat, fish, etc.), was placed on the 
ground and everyone out of sight, the gulls 
would circle in the air for about ten minutes 
before coming down, and at the least noise or 
movement of a blind they would take fright 
immediately, so you may not be surprised to hear that it took me several 
days and cost me several plates to get the enclosed picture, which I trust 
you will find good enough for reproduction.—S. A. Brown. 


TREE SPARROWS IN SHROPSHIRE AND SCOTLAND. 
[lo tHe Epiror or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—With reference tc “‘ F. L. B.’s”’ letter about tree sparrows, in your 
issue of the roth inst., the late Dr. Harvie Brown, in his ‘‘ Fauna of Tay 
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Basin and Strathmore,” says: ‘In 1888 I saw and watched for several 
minutes at least two pairs of tree sparrows close to Auldbar Railway Station, 
but since then I have utterly failed to hear or see anything more about tree 
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sparrows in that district.” Auldbar is in Forfarshire. I have never seen 
anv other report of them being observed in Forfarshire. When they nest 
in trees, I believe that it is always in a hole in the tree or in the side of a 
large bird’s nest, such as a heron’s nest.—JAMES BARTHOLOMEW. 

°° aes 

[To THE Epitor oF “‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—In answer to your correspondent ‘‘ F. L. B.,’’ who enquires about 
the tree sparrow in Shropshire, I can assure him it is quite a common species 
in this part of the county. In the 
spring I have seen as many as four 
pairs at the same time p‘cking up 
grit on the gravel in front of our 
house, very often in company with 
brown LUnnets, which come for the 
same purpose. In the autumn it 
is plentiful in company with the 
chaffinches and other small birds 
that flock together, and at almost 
any time half a dozen can be seen 
feeding among the finches in the 
stackyard. It is easy to pick out 
the tree sparrows, as they are smaller 


and more elegant than the robust 
common sparrows. The latter look 
clumsy beside the tree sparrows.— 
FRANCES P1TT, The Albynes, 
Br dgnorth. 
PICTURES FROM BUSRAH. 
(To tHE Epitor.]} 


Str,—As a snapshot of mine taken 
in India had the honour to be 
reproduced in your paper, I am 
herewith enclosing two photographs 
taken in Busrah and its neighbour- 
hood. One is of a camel corps in 
the desert with the new railway in the distance ; the other shows an 
Arab with hawks in the desert.—W. A. Extiorr (Captain, R.A.M.C.), 
Busrah, Mesopotamia. 
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